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Editorial 


We wish all a merry Christmas. 


Our English correspondent, Mr. John 
Smallwood, page 885, writes very interest- 
ingly of the links that bind together the two 
English-speaking nations. 

WE would eall particular attention to the 
article, p. 892, by Miss MeIntyre, the young 
lady who helped to pay her way through 
college with money she earned with her bees. 





THE FOOD VALUE OF HONEY. 

In the table fourid on page 904 it will be 
seen that honey has a high food value as 
compared with oysters, eggs, and beef. 
Honey salesmen do not, as a rule, play this 
tune strong enough. They should make it 
clear that honey is not only a high-class 
condiment easily assimilated, much more so 
than other sugars, but a food that will make 
brain and muscle. If carbohydrates are a 
necessary part of our diet let us emphasize 
the wholesomeness and cheapness of honey 
to supply this need. 





BARSTOW TWO-SHAKINGS TREATMENT 
FOUL BROOD. 

W. H. Barstow, in this issue, gives a very 
unique and simple method for practicing 
two shakings for the eure of foul brood. We 
never found more than one shaking neces- 
sary for Anierican foul brood; but to be on 
the safe side we shall do well to practice the 
double shaking. The plan offered by Mr. B. 
eliminates all possible danger of contamina- 
tion of brood-frames, and saves a large 
amount of work. 


FOR 


OUR INDEX FOR 1913. 

THE reader will not fail to notice the full 
index that appears in this issue. It contains 
1920 references, besides illustrations and 
list of contributors. From it one ean get 
an idea of the vast amount of valuable mat- 
ter that has been given in these columns 
during the past year. The up-to-date bee- 
keeper will, of course, preserve it that he 


may take up some of the discussions that 
have occurred during the past year, which 
diseussions he was compelled to go over 
hastily during the busy time of the year. 
These long winter evenings will enable him 
to get very much more of value out of his 
journals if he will make an intelligent use 
of the index. 





WHEN TO CUT ALFALFA. , 

THE western beekeepers will be ‘pafticu- 
larly interested in the discussion in this 
issue on the time to cut alfalfa. There has 
been a fear that the tendency was to cut 
before the plant comes into bloom, and this 
would mean a reduction in the amount of 
alfalfa honey. But, apparently, we have not 
as much to fear as we supposed. As a mat- 
ter of fact we are told that those who be- 
lieve in early cutting are, as a general rule, 
behind time. Early cutting may do a little 
better for dairy purposes, but there is no 
advantage in doing so in the production of 
hay for horses and mules. In the language 
of the Utah Experiment Station, “To insure 
a large yield of dry ripe hay and the largest 
amount of albumen, lucern (alfalfa) should 
be eut not earlier than in medium bloom. 

. It will be a more serious error to cut 
too early than to cut too late.” 

THE NEW YORK STATE BEEKEEPERS’ CONVEN- 
TION AT ROCHESTER. 

One of the most flourishing organizations 
of beekeepers in the United States is the 
New York State Association of Beekeepers’ 
Societies. This organization, as its name 
indicates, is made up of a number of affiliat- 
ed county societies. Its general scheme of 
affiliation of smaller bodies is similar to that 
of the National Beekeepers’ Association. 

New York is one of the very best honey- 
producing States in the Union; but bee 
disease for a few years back, especially 
European foul brood, has made serious 
inroads on the honey business. But, thanks 
to this splendid organization, and the co- 
operation of the Agricultural Department 
of the State through its four efficient foul- 
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brood inspectors, both European and Amer- 
ican foul brood have been brought largely 
under control. The inroads of these dis- 
cases have eliminated to a great extent the 
farmer who kept a few skeps of black bees; 
but the large producers—that is, those who 
make beekeeping a business and the small 
beekeepers who are keeping up with the 
times—are as much in evidence as ever. 

We found a large and enthusiastie con- 
vention at Rochester, Dee. 2 and 3. In 
point of attendance it probably surpassed 
any similar meeting this year in the United 
States. The diseussions were practical, in- 
teresting, and lively. In our next issue we 
hope to give a brief digest of the proceed- 
ings 


sh 


THAT CARLOAD OF BEES SHIPPED TO FLORIDA; 
HOW THEY ARE PROGRESSING. 

THE latest advices from our apiarist, Mr. 
J. E. Marehant, at Apalachicola, showed 
that the bees were doing finely. The weather 
has been extremely mild, and the bees have 
been gathering natural pollen, and are rear- 
ing brood at a rapid rate. No honey is 
coming in, however; but we are feeding to 
keep the bees on the boom. Mr. Marchant 
appears to be very enthusiastic about the 
way things are moving, for he is very anx- 
ious to have the project prove out a sue- 
eess. A further examination showed thai 
three colonies were dead, and 25 weak. The 
rest, however, are In good condition, making 
in all 273 fair colonies on arrival, and 25 
weak ones. 

But one must not imagine that traveling 
down south with a earload of bees in a fruit- 
ear is like traveling in a Pullman. It is far 
from that. Mr. Marehant writes that he 
secured but little sleep; in fact, he had to 
be up with the bees almost night and day 
In the midst of the trip some of the staging 
broke down, and he had to stop and take 
out over a hundred hives, make repairs, and 
load the bees on again. The extremely 
warm weather during which the bees were 
moving made his trip a peculiarly hard 
one; but, as we said in our last issue, all is 
well that ends well. 

If our bees continue to gather natural 
pollen, there will be no doubt as to our 
ability to make a fine increase, and that is 
what we are after. If we get a crop of 
honey in addition, from tupelo, we shall 
consider ourselves as so much ahead. 

A great deal of interest has been aroused 
among the beekeeping fraternity, and they 
are watching this experiment with not a 
little interest. In the mean time, the bees 
up north are breeding finely—so much so 
that there will be danger of starvation un- 
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less the beekeeper himself keeps close tah 
on his stores. 


DON’T LET YOUR BEES STARVE; OUR HARp- 
CANDY FEEDING DURING MIDWINTER. 

Our Mr. Mel Pritehard, the man who 
raised over 3000 queens last season, is win- 
tering some colonies outdoors on dry combs 
with a little pollen with no other stores than 
slabs of hard candy. Brood-rearing is going 
on at a rapid pace with these colonies, 
There will be no danger of starvation, be- 
cause it is very easy to determine whether 
the bees have sufficient stores by lifting the 
packing over the brood-nest. One advan- 
tage of the candy is that it is a concentrated 
food, and that it ean be so easily renewed. 
But its chief advantage lies in the fact that 
the bees are directly under their food sup- 
ply, and can not starve. In case of combs 
filled with stores, the bees are liable to eat 
away a space, leaving themselves an ineh 
or two away from the main supply, and 
during a cold snap will starve. This ean 
not take place with candy. A full set cf 
photos and further particulars will be given 
later. 

But, to return to the Florida bees. Mr. 
Marchant has taken a number of fine snap 
shots, and is preparing to write up his ex- 
periments for GLEANINGS. 

E. R. Root expects to visit the Apalachi- 
cola section about the last of January. H. 
H. Root, after E. R. returns, will then go 
down and assist in extracting during Mareh 
or April. 

Later.—Another blizzard of snow has hit 
us again. Our men are out with team and 
sled to bring two of our outyards of bees 
in that we did not take down to Florida. 
Snow closes the entrances while the bees are 
being hauled. On arrival they will be load- 
ed in our bee-cellar under the big ware- 
house. 


THE GRAND OLD MAN OF BEEDOM ; HIS RECORD- 
+ BREAKING YIELD OF COMB HONEY. 

Dr. C. C. MrLuer, of Marengo, Ill., comes 
nearer being the “ Grand Old Man of Bee- 
dom” than perhaps any other one we could 
name. There are other men in the ranks 
who are as old as he (82 years young), but 
none who have kept continuously at the 
production of honey for over fifty years. 
To eap the climax of his useful career he 
secured a crop of comb honey this year 
which for a general average per colony is a 
record-breaker. See his report in this issue 
of Straws. If there is any other man in the 
United States or Canada who has secured an 
average of 266 lbs. of comb honey from as 
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many as 73 colonies, we do not know of him. 
That means almost a carload. 

For fifty years we have listened to the 
counsel and advice of this sage of Marengo. 
That he is orthodox in his teachings, there 
has never been any question. If there had 
been, it would have been immediately dis- 
pelled by the knowledge of his remarkable 
vields of honey covering a period of many 
vears, and the quality of his production. 
Said one of the largest buyers of comb 
honey in New York, “ Dr. Miller’s honey is 
always fine; and, what is more, it is always 
zraded honestly.” Indeed, if we mistake 
not, his erops have been contracted for and 
sold some seasons even before they were 
produced. 

Beautiful in spirit, with an ever abiding 
faith in God, his sentences, even from the 
printed page, almost sparkle with the good 
will that flows out from the man. One is 
prepared to love him, even before he sees 
him; but when one mets him and talks with 
him face to face he realizes that, while the 
printed page reveals much, it does not show 
all of the kindly spirit back of “ the smile 
that won’t come off.” 

Dr. E. F. Phillips, of the Bureau of En- 
tomology, Washington, D. C., a year ago 
this winter, desiring to get some data on 
the subject of wintering, visited Dr. Miller. 
On his way back he stopped at Medina. 
Said he, “ Mr. Root, you have said a good 
deal in praise of Dr. Miller. He deserves 
it all. He is certainly a grand old man.” 

If there is any one else on this continent 
who can dispute Dr. Miller’s claim to the 
title of “Grand Old Man of Beedom,” we 
have never had the pleasure of his aequain- 
tance. 

Some years ago we read the book, “ Ten 
Acres Enough,” and it was enough to sup- 
port a big family. We hear much nowadays 
about “more bees.” What is the matter of 
making a few bees do more? Now comes 
Dr. Miller who might write a book on “ Sev- 
enty-three Colonies Enough.” If he did, he 
would talk about greater efficiency than we 
are practicing, perhaps. 


THE HAND SYSTEM OF PRODUCING COMB HON- 
EY IN SECTIONS. 

REFERRING to our editorial on page 791, 
in regard to the system described by Mr. 
Hand on page 805, the latter writes as fol- 
lows: 

I thank you for the fair and impartial manner in 
which you reviewed the points in my section-honey 
system in the editorial department. There are two 
points, however, that I should like to have mentioned 
in another editorial. First, you say, ‘‘ When bees 
start to draw out foundation they also begin to store 
nectar in it at the same time.” I think you are 
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mistaken here; for as a result of quite extensive ob- 
servation I have found that 4 inch is the minimum 
depth of cells in which bees store nectar to any 
extent. Since such will be as readily accepted and 
give better results than deeper cells, this objection is 
not valid. Second, your statement that thin foun- 
dation has a disagreeable way of sagging and buck- 
ling in shallow frames calls to mind the fact that we 
do not use raw foundation for any purpose what- 
ever—that is, foundation that has not been revamped 
by painting the surface with warm melted wax ap- 
plied with a brush. If too hot the wax will flow into 
the cells and thicken the midrib; if just right it will 
adhere to the side walls, and build them up so as to 
resemble closely that which has been worked by the 
bees. It will not buckle; and those who have used 
it will attest to the eagerness with which bees accept 
it. Indeed, I’m not sure that it will not supplant 
drawn foundation in the spontaneous control of 
swarming; in which case all will be clear sailing. 
Birmingham, Ohio, Nov. 21. J. E. HAND. 


Regarding the first sentence, when bees 
start to draw out foundation, much will 
depend on locality and the strength of the 
honey-flow. There are times when bees are 
prepared to jam in nectar as soon as the 
cells begin to be drawn out. 

In regard to the second point, it would 
be our impression that the painting of the 
surface of the foundation with warm melted 
wax would eliminate the buckling and the 
stretching; but would it not leave a dis- 
agreeable midrib in the combs after it was 
drawn out and filled with honey? Perhaps 
a better plan would be to use a heavier 
grade of foundation to start with, thus mak- 
ing the midrib uniform throughout. One 
or two of our correspondents have said if 
we would use brood foundation in sections 
the bees would acecept it much more readily 
than the ordinary thin super or the extra 
thin; that the midrib in the finished comb 
honey would not be nearly as pronounced 
as one would imagine. We tried it’ on a 
small seale this summer, and were surprised 
to find that this was so; indeed, if special 
attention had not been called to it we doubt 
if we would have noticed it. 


RETROSPECT FOR 1913; SOME IMPORTANT API- 
CULTURAL HAPPENINGS DURING THE 
YEAR. 

As we look back over the year that is just 
closing, a number of notable things have 
happened in the bee world. First and fore- 
most we are safe in saying that 1913 will go 
down in apicultural history as having given 
the largest crop of clover honey that has 


been known in a couple of decades. Not- 
withstanding: there have been enormous 


sales and a great consumption of honey, 
immense quantities of extracted honey are 
stored seeking a market. This, naturally, 
has eased up prices a little. The emphatic 
lesson that comes to us all is that we should 
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develop our local markets, and not rush in 
more honey to the great commercial centers. 

The year 1913 has seen extremes of 
weather conditions. While these extremes 
have been local they have been none the less 
record-breakers. First we had the Southern 
California freeze; then the floods in Nebras- 
ka and Ohio, and then the snow blizzard 
south of the Great Lakes. They all wrought 
fearful damage to property; but, fortu- 
nately, no great harm came to the bees. 

The year 1913 has witnessed the enact- 
ment of an unusual amount of foul-brood 
legislation. Several States have passed new 
laws outright, and others have made im- 
portant amendments to the old laws. Among 
the States that have had foul-brood legisla- 
tion during 1913 of some sort may be men- 
tioned the following: California, Connec- 
ticut, Idaho, lowa, Minnesota, Michigan, 
Nevada, Pennsylvania, Texas, and Utah. 


In the line of national legislation has 
come the enactment of a new tariff law by 
which the tariff on honey per gallon has 
been cut down from 20 cents to 10. This 
means a little less than a cent a pound. 
What effect this is going to have on the 
cheaper grades of honey in this country 
remains to be seen; but so far it has had no 
apparent effect. Parcel post came in with 
1913, and it has come to stay. It is expect- 
ed that there will be a general reduction of 
express rates to compete with parcel post. 
All this goes to help the beekeeper seeking 
to find a market for his product.. 

No important invention has been brought 
out during 1913; but a number of improve- 
ments have been made, not only in devices 
but in methods. Among the last mentioned 
we should unhesitatingly put to the fore- 
front the Arthur C. Miller direct method of 
introducing queens with smoke—a method 
that practically insures the safe introduc- 
tion of not only laying but of virgin queens. 
It is not only reliable, but saves from two 
to four days of valuable time. Reports 
from all over the United States from queen- 
breeders and honey-produeers alike univer- 
sally agree that this is one of the greatest 
tricks of the trade given in 1913. 

Among improvements and inventions may 
be mentioned the Arthur F. Hodgson ven- 
tilated escape-board, described on page 577. 

Great improvements have been made in 
shipping bees without combs. Combless 
packages of bees have been sent to many 
distant points in the United States by the use 
of water, and with the loss of only about a 
dozen bees to the pound. As there are about 
4800 bees to the pound the percentage of 
loss is only % of one per cent. But it 
should not be understood that all combless 
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packages of bees went through in good 
order. Some arrived at their destination 
with a loss of 75 per cent; but investigation 
has shown that in most cases, if not in all 
of them, the cause of death was due to a 
leakage in the water-container. At all events, 
when the bees arrived at their destination 
the water-bottles were entirely empty. 


The other substantial improvements that 
have been made are in capping-melter ma- 
chinery, honey-pumps, and power honey- 
extractors. 

The tendeney on the part of all large 
honey-producers has been decidedly toward 
the introduction of power machinery for 
taking honey off the hives. There is a rea- 
son for this, and that is the high cost of 
labor that often can not be secured at any 
price when it is the most needed. It is actu- 
ally cheaper for the large honey-producer 
to pay interest and depreciation on his in- 
vestment of machinery than to try to hire 
help which he can not get, or lose a sub- 
stantial percentage of his crop. 

There is another tendency; and that is, to 
make the production of honey a special line 
of business. While the backlotter is much 
more in evidence also, the careless, don’t- 
read-the-bee-papers farmer class of bee- 
keepers is being eliminated by bee disease. 
While the years 1910, 1911, and 1912 showed 
this process of elimination was going on, 
1913 has seen the field in many eases turned 
over to the specialist. We ean point to 
scores of places where this has occurred, 
especially where European foul brood has 
wiped black bees and their owners out of 
existence. 

During the early part of 1913 the West- 
ern Honey Bee, published by the California 
State Beekeepers’ Association, was started. 
Its purpose was to get the beekeepers of the 
Pacifie coast in closer touch; and, appar- 
ently, it has sueceeded in its mission. Dur- 
ing this year, also, the Canadian Bee Jour- 
nal was absorbed by the Canadian Horticul- 
turist. The bee part of it is ably edited by 
the Provincial Apiarist, Prof. Pettit, at 
Guelph, Ont., Can. 

Among the deaths of notable beekeepers 
that should be mentioned for 1913 is Oliver 
Foster, of Boulder, Col., who died March 
12; Dan White, of New London, Ohio, who 
died June 2; Wm. McEvoy, of Woodburn, 
Ontario, and I. R. Good, of Marion, Ind., 
who died Oct. 5. 

Thus, gradually, some of the brilliant 
lights in beedom are being snuffed out; and 
the few remaining that bridge the past to 
the present can nearly all be counted on the 
fingers of one’s hand. 
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-Stray Straws 


Dr. C. C. MILLER, Marengo, III. 


GerMAN bee journals are telling about 
the Root Co. sending bees in wire-cloth 
cages, the food being in a tin can out of 
whieh the thick sugar-syrup flows drop by 
drop. Good German friends, that tin can 
eontains only water, and the food is the 
usual queen-candy. 


In Europe it has for years been consid- 
ered by many quite important to cage the 
old queen for a time, and then to introduce 
the new queen in the same cage. S. Cheat- 
ham’s plan, p. 776, of half killing the old 
queen, and then putting her and the new 
queen in the same cage seems a modification 
of the European plan, and looks like an 
improvement. 

ZANDER is quoted, Bienen-Vater, 251, as 
giving the following figures to show the 
great difference in consumption of stores 
caused by brood-rearing: 

Dec., 150 grams ( .331b.), mo brood. 

Jan., 700 grams (1.54 Ib.), very little brood 
Feb., 1100 grams (2.43 lb.), very little brood 
Mar., 2100 grams (4.63 lb.), very little brood 
Apr., 2900 grams (6.38 lb.) increasing brood 

Mr. BEGINNER, it may be that an entrance 
3% or % inch deep in hot weather is all 
right for Frank MeMurray, p. 819; but 
before settling down on that, do a little 
experimenting to see if an entrance two 
inches deep is not better for you. I’m pret- 
ty sure it is for me. [We have tried both 
wide and narrow entrances here at Medina, 
but very much prefer the former. In other 
words, Dr. Miller’s experience is quite in 
line with ours.—Eb. ] 


D. M. MacDonatp, British Bee Journal, 
315, advises a change of queens when a 
colony daubs too much propolis on sections, 
and says: “ It is eurious how even the same 
bees desist under the benign influence of a 
new queen. One would not wonder at her 
own progeny ceasing to over-propolize, but 
that her presence should have a purifying 
influence on her predecessor’s children is 
nothing short of a marvel.” That’s in line 
with my observation that, when the queen 
of a cross colony is replaced by a queen of 
gentle stock, the colony becomes gentle long 
before the progeny of the old queen have 
disappeared. 


In the multitude of discussion in the pa- 
pers about the high cost of living there is 
much testimony to the effect that the pro- 
ducer of fruits, vegetables, ete., does as well 
as the average, or better, if he gets 30 per 
cent of what the consumer pays. How is it 
with the beekeeper? If his honey is sold 


on commission at 16 cents, he will get some- 
where around 13%, after deduction for 
commission, freight, and drayage. The con- 
sumer will likely pay 25 cents a section, or 
near 30 cents a pound; 131% is 45 per cent 
of 30, and 45 per cent looks pretty good 
beside 30 per cent. So the beekeeper isn’t 
as bad off as some others, is he? 


Dogs honey sell for its real value? Isn’t 
there just as much nourishment and as much 
good taste in a pound of honey as in a 
pound of butter? And yet the dairyman 
gets twice as much for butter as the bee- 
keeper gets for honey. On the other hand, 
the consumer can get four or five times as 
auch sugar as honey for the same money. 
There’s many a father whose child’s health 
is being bankrupted by too free use of 
sugar, who would gladly pay 50 cents a 
pound for honey if he only knew that its 
substitution for sugar would save the health, 
perhaps the life, of his child. What can be 
done about it? Don’t ask me. 


Mortey Pertir says that in Ontario Prov- 
ince less than a fourth of the honey is comb; 
so the crop-report committee makes its re- 
pert in terms of extracted, including comb, 
however, by counting one pound of comb as 
two of extracted, taking the cost of produc- 
tion into account, and thus the average of 
63 pounds is reached. He prods us folks 
on this side the line just a bit for confusing 
the terms Ontario and Canada. Ontario is 
no more Canada than New York is United 
States. Quebee Province produces more 
section honey than extracted; but the On- 
tario Association has nothing to do with 
that Province, and speaks only for its own 
Province. 

AFTER reading the well-given instruction 
for fastening wire in foundation, p. 799, 
some may still prefer to use the plan in- 
vented by Miss Emma M. Wilson, which she 
describes thus: 

“ After the foundation is put in place 
over the wire on the board, the whole thing 
is lifted off the board, and moved over the 
flame of a common gasoline-stove high 
enough not to melt the foundation, but to 
heat the wire enough to imbed it in the wax, 
letting the flame constantly follow the di- 
rection of the wire. The frame is moved 
with one hand, while the fingers of the 
other hand press very lightly over the foun- 
dation.” 

I think this makes a better job than the 
spur. The wire is hot while the wax remains 
cool, except where the wire melts it, and 
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the wire is so thoroughly imbedded that you 
would hardly know on which side it was. 
But this plan would hardly allow the wires 
to be eurved. 


I wonperR, Mr. Editor, if it will be too 
egotistical for me to take space here to tell 
what a good time I’m having in Washing- 
ton, D. C. I left cousin Dave Redpath and 
his daughter Maggie to occupy the home, so 
that all eare could be left behind; brought 
all my family, consisting of my wife and 
her sister, and for the first time in many a 
year I am giving myself up to the luxury 
of a vacation. With a thoroughly informed 
guide in the shape of an only son, we’re 
doing the town and having the time of our 
lives. I supposed there was much to be seen 
and enjoyed in Washington, but I never 
dreamed how much; and they say “ the half 
has not been told.” I was heavily in debt 
before; but this adds greatly to the debt of 
gratitude I owe to the loving heavenly Fa- 
ther for his many, many loving kindnesses 
unto me. 


REPLYING to ye editor, p. 822, bees paint 
the inside of a hive more or less with pro- 
polis; but is that exactly the same as having 
both inside and outside painted? At any 
rate, I’ve known the only painted hive in a 
cellar to be the only one having wet and 
moldy combs. [Paint inside and out might 
make a board more impervious to moisture 
than one coated inside only with bee-glue. 
Is it not possible that the wet moldy combs 
in that one painted hive to which you refer 
were due to some other conditions? We 
have for years used painted hives in winter- 
ing in one of our cellars, and we seldom 
have moldy combs in any of those hives. 
But in another cellar, a little cooler, the 
moisture and sweat are much more in evi- 
dence. If a powerful colony were housed in 
a painted hive, and a medium or weak 
colony in an unpainted one, we would nat- 
urally expect more moisture with the former 
than with the latter, and paint would not 
be the cause of it either. In other words, 
is it not possible that the one painted hive 
to which you refer had a stronger colony 
or a contracted entrance? or was it located 
in a part of the cellar that was cooler than 
where the other bees were situated ?—Eb. | 


Here’s what the bees did for us the sea- 
son of 1913: A dozen or so of the poorer 
colonies were allowed to work on extract- 
ing-eombs. That left 72 for sections. The 
middle of May another colony was made 
from extra brood of the 72, making 73 that 
stored in sections. Close credit was given 
each colony for all sections it gave, whether 
finished or not. So a credit of 100 sections 
might mean 95 finished sections and enough 


our arms and hands. 
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unfinished to be the equivalent of five fin- 
ished. Note, too, that the credits are in 
sections, not pounds. The poorest colony 
gave 68 sections; the best gave 402 sections: 
the average for the 72 was 266.74. 

Now don’t ask me if there isn’t some mis- 
take in those figures. I’ve looked them over 
carefully, and they’re all right. And then 
to think that an upstart of an editor should 
hint that I hadn’t been giving “ attention 
largely to honey-producers ”! [This is al- 
most a record-breaking yield of honey— 
nearly 20,000 lbs. of comb honey from 73 
colonies. This is going some, especially 
for a man past 82 years of age. Of course, 
we know he had good help in his women- 
folks; but they are not as strong and active 
as they were 40 years ago. If any of our 
readers have produced as large a crop of 
comb honey from 75 or even 100 colonies we 
wish they would hold up their hands. 

We don’t know what Dr. Miller is talking 
about, much less find the reference. Never 
mind; he seeured a big crop; but, as he 
often modestly says, “I don’t know.” Yet 
what he does not know about producing 
comb honey is probably not worth much.— 
Ep. | 

WE are told that, when a bee stings, it 
will circle about until it draws the sting 
out of the flesh, and eseape unharmed. I 
think that’s exceptional. Oftener it takes 
an immediate forcible departure, leaving its 
sting behind. But when it does perform the 
circling act, the sting does not always come 
out of the flesh. One day last summer a 
bee stung my hand; and as it began to circle 
I watched it. First it cireled-in one diree- 
tion for a time, then in the other. Then it 
tried to fly away. Failing in that it fell to 
circling again, and directly took flight, leav- 
ing its sting in my hand. [In our public 
demonstrations we have eaused bees to sting 
This is done by pick- 
ing a bee up by the wings and gently press- 
ing it against the flesh of the arm until it 
inserts its sting. We then let go of the 
wings, and immediately it begins to tug 
away in an effort to free itself. Generally 
it will whirl in a circle. Sometimes it will 
whirl one way, and then back up and whirl 
the other way. But in dozens of cases 
when we have tried this, we have never 
known of an instance where it extracted its 
sting. When it does free itself it loses its 
sting and poison-bag, and sometimes a 
small section of the abdomen. Unlike that 
of the yellowjackets and hornets, the sting 
of the bee has barbs. These latter cause 
the sting to stick in the flesh. Thus a hon- 
eybee can use its weapon but once; but a 
yellowjacket or a hornet can keep on jab- 
bing because its sting is not barbed.— Eb. | 
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SIFTINGS 


J. E. CRANE, Middlebury, Vt. 


J. L. Byer, page 670, Oct. 1, says: “ For 
our locality ‘bees always strong’ is the 
only safe rule if best results are to be ob- 
tained.” This is a pretty safe rule in most 
places if not everywhere. 

* * * 

On page 692, Oct. 1, in a footnote the 
editor says in regard to sac brood, “ The 
only damage it does is to kill half a dozen 
or so of larve out of twenty-five or thirty 
thousand other individual larve in the hive.” 
In my experience it is much more destruc- 
tive than that. It is much worse some years 
than others. Perhaps the worst thing about 
it is that it is often mistaken by experienced 
beekeepers for foul brood, and the combs 
destroyed to get rid of it. 

* * * 

Mr. Chadwick is right, p. 519, as to the 
necessity of putting up honey in small 
packages if one wishes to secure the best 
price. Yet it seems doubtful whether it can 
be made to pay if the beekeeper can turn 
his time to profit at something else. “If 
fifty or a hundred leading producers could 
ship their honey to a central point to be 
graded, and put up in packages to suit the 
retail trade, this object could be accomplish- 
ed and a neat profit could be turned into 
the pockets of the producers.” Co-opera- 
tion ! 

* * * 

I appreciate what friend Doolittle says 
on page 710, Oct. 15, about difference in 
bees, especially in regard to temper. An 
inspector has a chance to learn about the 
disposition of bees as he goes from one yard 
to another, opening hives. I have found 
some as gentle as flies, and about as worth- 
less, while others are as fierce and untam- 
able as a tiger. I can’t find words to de- 
seribe their disagreeable disposition. It is 
the part of wisdom to get rid of such, and 
replace with such as can be handled, with 
care, with comfort. 

* * * 

P. C. Chadwick says, p. 600, Sept. 1, that 
both Mr. Foster and Byer condemn a record 
book where many bees are kept, and I 
believe they are right, especially in sections 
where there is much propolis, as I found 
years ago that I would get more or less 
propolis on the leaves, and they would 
soon stick together, and make a book a nui- 
sence. Better by far a board five inches 
wide and four feet long. The number of 
the hives set near one edge and a set of 
signs as required set opposite each number. 


Soft pine or basswood is best for such a 
record-board. 
* * 

On page 707, Oct. 15, I mentioned sawing 
a slot into the end-bars for the wiring of 
frames. After seeing it, Mr. S. A. Niver, 
of Jamesville, Cal., wrote me of a device for 
piercing the end-bars where you have no 
machine with which to do it. He says he 
had some 10,000 end-bars eut out before 
reaching his present location, but had no 
machine to bore the holes for wires, and so 
set to work and made one. Here is his de- 
scription: “ Just a piece 2x 6, about 6 feet 
long, with legs. Another piece of 2x6, 
about one foot long on top of the horse, 
sliding forward and back with the brads to 
punch the holes in the end-bars, fixed firmly 
to the sliding piece, which is worked by a 
lever bolted through the horse (as a ful- 
erum) and the sliding block. Just straddle 
the horse; put the foot on the lever, put an 
end-bar in the guide slot, and give a little 
kick; then you have three holes, nice and 
smooth. The motion is short and easy, and 
you have both hands to handle bars with, 
besides being seated. It beats boring, both 
in speed and-good work. You are Yankee 
enough to get the idea and make one.” 


* * * 


In a Straw on p. 705, Oct. 1, Dr. Miller 
tells of his failure to secure as satisfactory 
results in preventing swarming as others 
by raising his brood-chambers up on four 
blocks and thus giving an abundance of 
ventilation; and the editor, in a footnote, 
makes what seems to me a very significant 
statement. He says, “ While you have been 
breeding toward non-swarmers, Mr. Burt 
has given his attention largely to honey- 
producers.” Now, it has occurred to me 
that the surest way to produce non-swarm- 
ers may be to develop to the highest degree 
the honey-gathering instinet. If we develop 
one quality it is often at the expense of 
some other. The draft horse is not likely 
to be a fast road horse, or the fast horse a 
good draft animal. Our best dairy cows 
are not the ones the butcher selects for his 
use. One of the best cows I ever owned 
would be the last gne would select for beef. 
The stronger the instinct for gathering 
honey is developed, the less will be the dis- 
position to swarm, I believe. I have some- 
times had colonies where the instinet for 
swarming was much stronger than that for 
honey-gathering, and if they could not 
swarm they would do nothing. 
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Beekeeping in California 


P. C. CHADWICK, Redlands, Cal. 


I believe much of my failure in direct 
introduction was due to the trouble 1 was 
having with robbers at the time. When a 
hive is opened long enough to allow the 
robbers to get in, there is going to be some 
trouble, and that trouble will fall on a 
strange queen as quickly as on a strange 


worker. eee 


In the November issue of the American 
Bee Journal I notice that Mr. C. I. Graham 
was convicted in Nevada for violating the 
foul-brood laws and scattering the disease. 
This gentleman, I believe, is the same per- 
son who scattered disease in many parts of 
this State, and was prosecuted once that I 
have knowledge of, being convicted and 
fined the sum of fifty dollars. 

* * * 

November has laid the foundation for our 
next year’s honey crop, heavy rains having 
fallen over the entire State—nearly three 
inches for the month so far, and I believe 
that is a fair average over the State. An 
abundance of filaree has already started; in 
fact, the whole earth is becoming a sward. 
Such a heavy rain at this time in the season 
is sure to be a lasting benefit, and an insur- 
ance of early bloom for spring breeding. 
There is a general feeling of encouragement, 
as well as belief that we have received only 


a little of our winter’s moisture. 
* * * 


Dr. Miller, I am not sure that the food I 
eat has no effect on the color of my blood. 
Any way, I have heard of “ blue-blooded ” 
Yankees and “ red-blooded ” Southerners. 
Are you sure that it was the soil that made 
the difference in the color of your apples? 
At the present time I am laboring under the 
impression that a plant, its nectar or its 
fruit, does not acquire its color from the 
soil but from the air. There is a common 
belief that all plants come from the soil 
entirely, when the fact is that only a ecom- 
paratively small amount of plant substance 
is taken from that source. Plant life and 
growth are for the most part comprised of 
matter taken from the carbonic acid in the 
air, and that, according to my knowledge, 
is the chief source of the solid matter of 
plants. Through the leaves the carbonic 
acid is taken from the air, then transformed 
into earbon, hydrogen, with a little oxygen, 
by various stages into starches, sugars, ete., 
the chief mission of the roots being to fur- 
nish water, nitrogen, sulphur, and phos- 
phates in solution, which are combined in 
the plant structure to complete it. Aside 


. the soil. 


from the water, which is later almost elim- 
inated by the other elements taken from the 
air, the roots furnish only a small portion 
of the plant structure. The composition of 
honey is said to be four-fifths carbohydrates 
and one fifth water. The water may be taken 
all or in part from the soil; but the carbo- 
hydrates are taken mostly if not entirely 
from the air; hence the conelusion that hon- 
ey is for the most part from the air and not 
Now, if honey is from the air 
principally, it appeals to my reason that it 
is the chemical action of the particular 
plant from which it is produced that colors 
the nectar. Conditions being largely the 
same in the plant food of the air, I fail to 
see where the difference in the soil on this 
or the other side of the fence would affect 
the color of the nectar, for that, so to speak, 
illustrates the change of soils in some local- 
ities. 

Here in my own city there are two kinds 
of soil divided abruptly by a low ridge not 
originally more than fifteen feet high. On 
one side of the town is a long slope of red 
decomposed granite soil, and on the other 
a sandy gravel soil, evidently made by the 
deposits of the Santa Ana River from years 
and perhaps centuries of overflows. Every 
plant has its peculiar methods of manufac- 
turing the elements it gathers into the parts 
that constitute its life substance; and if it 
should deviate from that process it would 
cease to be the same plant. If the coloring 
matter of honey is taken up by the roots 
promiscuously, as some seem to believe, it 
may vary in color; but if formed by the 
action of the plant’s own little manufactur- 
ing establishment, as I believe it is, from 
elements derived principally from the air, 
then I see no hopes for those who claim the 
soil makes the change. I do not believe the 
soil changes the color of your apples, doctor. 
The influence of the sun and light may be 
the cause, for sunlight is the deciding ele- 
ment in the coloring of plant life; and no 
color can be produced in them without its 
influence. Look at the colorless apples on 
the in»er branches of your trees that have 
had no sunlight, and have received only that 
portion of the air that has been drained of 
the carbonic acid by the outer leaves. It 
may be that the elements taken up by the 
roots, combined with those collected by the 
leaves, have the deciding action in coloring 
the nectar and fruit. On that point I am 
not fully decided, and am open to convie- 
tion. The above, however, is my opinion at 
the present time. 
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Beekeeping in the Southwest 


Louis ScoHOLL, New Braunfels, Texas. 


NOVEMBER HONEY-FLOWS. 

When you meet Northerners on the trains 
(from almost any State in the North), and 
you hear them talking about cold weather 
there at this time of the year it seems hardly 
possible that there should be such a great 
difference in the climate as compared with 
the warm, almost summer weather we are 
having here in the southernmost portion of 
Texas. What is more surprising is that 
the bees here are in the midst of a heavy 
honey-flow, storing much honey and build- 
ing the prettiest white comb honey. The 
source of this abundance of nectar at this 
time of the year is a very thorny, rough, 
and otherwise unimportant-looking brush, 
called “coma.” Whole areas of hundreds 
of acres are in immediate reach of some of 
the apiaries here, and these thickets are so 
dense and thorny in most places that they 
ean not be penetrated by man afoot or 
horseback before cutting a path through 
them. 

The small whitish star-shaped flowers 
cover the entire limbs and branches densely, 
and yield abundantly. The honey is of 
light-amber color and of fair flavor, al- 
though it has a peculiar twang to it. It 
reminded me of the twang of buckwheat 
honey, but is not so apparent, and the hon- 
ey is not at all dark in color. Those who 
have acquired a taste for this coma honey 
seem to prefer it to the milder-flavored 
honeys, very much as the “ buckwheaters ” 
are fond of the stronger-flavored buckwheat 
honey. eA 

REAL UP-TO-NOW BEEKEEPING. 

On my trip through the Rio Grande Val- 
ley I had the great pleasure of stopping 
ever night and a part of two days with my 
old friend Grant Anderson, of San Benito, 
Texas. Mr. Anderson is one of the leading 
queen-raisers of the country, and few are 
so ideally located as he is. He dwells amid 
a profusion of the honey-yielding brush and 
other plants, and in a rich irrigated section, 
with plenty of unbroken or “ wild” land to 
make it an excellent honey location as well 
as being admirably suited for queen-rear- 
ing. And, further, he resides near the bank 
of a great water-course, or “ arroyo,” as it 
is called. He has a large gasoline-launch with 
which he motors from one apiary to another. 
All his apiaries are located on the banks of 
this arroyo, and the “Queen B,” as the 
launch is ealled, not only carries Mr. An- 


derson and his sturdy sons, who help their 
father in the work, but also all of the sup- 
plies. All of the honey is freighted home 
on this same “ Queen B.” Talk about pleas- 
ures of real motoring without the troubles 
of bad roads, tire troubles, and all those 
things common to road motoring! The 
early morning ride that I enjoyed caused a 
thrill of enthusiasm to penetrate every part 
ot my being. Here I saw real up-to-now 
beekeeping, with the expense of travel to 
and from the beeyards cut down to the 
minimum. 
* * «# 
IN EXTREME SOUTHWEST TEXAS. 

The writer has been on a lecture-trip for 
the State Department of Agriculture for 
an entire month, with one or two day and 
night lectures every day. The trip took us 
through what is known as the mid-coast 
country of Texas, and then through the Rio 
Grande Valley to Brownsville. At this point 
we also made a short excursion into Mexico. 

This trip is especially interesting, for the 
reason that the lower Rio Grande Valley is 
well adapted to beekeeping, almost every 
one of the great number of shrubs and other 
plant growths yielding more or less nectar 
or pollen. All the main nectar-yielders 
characteristic of Southwest Texas, the mes- 
quite, catclaw, huajilla, coma, and dozens 
of others, are here in abundance. ‘There 
are yet large areas without any bees; and 
that territory adjacent to the large irriga- 
tion projects is the most favorable location 
for apiaries. 

One thing is certain, however—a great 
deal of this yet raw land will be rapidly put 
into cultivation; but there being so much of 
this, there will be many good locations for 
apiaries for quite a long time. 

The climate here is almost ideal, and 
plenty of water is in easy reach. Wherever 
the irrigation canals have been extended 
makes it possible to grow a great variety of 
things ,associated with semi-tropical condi- 
tions. Oranges and other citrus fruits yield 
in abundance if properly cared for. The 
beautiful homes with the grounds planted 
with palms, banana plants, and other orna- 
mentals also as well as fruit-bearing trees 
and plants are very attractive indeed. 

One thing I want the reader to remember 
is that this is not a place to get rich quick 
without mixing muscle and brain with the 
soil and water. 
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Conversations with Doolittle 


At Borodino, New York. 


COMB FOUNDATION IN SECTIONS; THE MOD- 
ERN SECTIONS; THE OLD TWO-POUND 
SECTION. 

“] wish to get my sections all ready for 
the season of 1914 this winter, and I wish 
to know how much foundation to put in 
each section.” 

“| think the general custom at the pres- 
ent time is to fill each section full, or as 
nearly so as may be, in order that the combs 
may be attached seeurely to the section all 
around. This, with the ineentive given the 
bees to draw out from this sheet of founda- 
tion a full comb all at onee, and eap the 
whole over at one time, not only gives a 
larger yield of section honey, but a much 
more marketable product as well.” 

“ Yes; but is it the best thing for the bee- 
keeper to do? I was talking with an old 
man the other day who had kept bees for 
nearly half a century, and he told me that 
those making a specialty in bees and comb 
honey were very largely to blame for the 
vast amount of work devolving on the comb- 
honey producer, as well as for the low price 
of comb honey as compared with the high 
cost of living, through the advance in price 
of what such honey-producer had to buy 
with the cash obtained for his honey. He 
said that some thirty-five years ago they had 
a two-pound section box of a size which 
exactly suited the consumer; that this box 
was glassed so as to protect it in handling, 
also to keep out flies, ants, and dust. In 
the top of each box was a starter of natural 
comb, and honey stored in this manner 
brought the producer from 25 to 40 cents 
per pound, that price being profitable to the 
producer, and a joy to the lovers of comb 
honey. Now the average weight of sections 
when filled is about 14 ounces, thus making 
the producer handle two sections where he 
handled only one before; and by using plain 
sections with no wider sides than ends, no 
glass can be used to keep out vermin, flies, 
or dust, and no protection in handling is 
possible. He asked me this question: ‘When 
those familiar with the handling of these 
plain sections occasionally give them a 
bruise or dig, what can be expected of the 
novice or retailer?’ He then went on to tell 
how he had seen, in market, cases of modern 
honey being retailed from the counter, the 
combs of which were bruised and leaking, 
where fingers had multilated the nice cap- 
pings in handling till all was a dauby and 
sticky mess, to the disgust of the seller; 
and winding up he asked, ‘ Who is respon- 
sible for this state of affairs?’ As I could 


not answer, he said with great emphasis, 
‘ The beekeeping specialists.’ ” 

“This reminds me of what I used to hear 
years ago. There may be a grain of truth 
regarding beekeepers causing themselves 
more work and trouble by bringing in the 
one-pound sections, for, so far as I know, 
consumers never called for any thing small- 
er than the two-pound section until the 
smaller ones were brought forward by the 
beekeepers themselves. And I must admit 
that, with the average person, the liability 
to ‘finger mark’ on the nice cappings to 
the comb has some truth in it also, but 
hardly enough to make good the disadvan- 
tages of the older things used a third of a 
century ago. But you have not touched on 
the foundation matter which you wanted to 
know about.” 

“ Yes; I will come to that next. This same 
man said that beekeeping specialists had 
brought out comb foundation, and urged it, 
till nearly every one thought he must pay 
out a good lot of the selling price of comb 
honey for the purchase of this foundation, 
and do a whole lot of extra work in order 
that the sections might be filled with it. And 
not only this extra cost, but it makes the 
honey tough to eat. ‘ This last,’ he said, ‘is 
really a more important subject than many 
of the beekeepers realize.’ ” 

“ But did he not tell you something about 
the other side of the matter—how, with full 
sheets of thin foundation, the bees do much 
more work in the sections; how the cells are 
regular and even; how it is a pleasure to 
look at the even cappings of the combs, and, 
above all else, how honey built on founda- 
tion will stand shipment to distant markets 
two to one better than that built by the bees 
from a starter of natural comb? I fear that 
your old friend has been using foundation 
made for the brood-chamber rather than 
that for sections. That made for sections 
at the present time often runs as thin as any 
natural comb ever built by the bees—so thin 
that there is 18 square feet in one pound. 
This wax may not be quite as brittle as the 
white flakes produced by the bees, but it is 
so thin that no reasonable consumer will 
say aught against it. With such thin foun- 
dation as this its advantages are so great 
that it is not likely it will be dispensed 
with when raising comb honey; and if you 
use the thinnest obtainable, and put full 
sheets in your sections, I think you will not 
injure the market for comb honey in the 
least, and you will have much better success 
in the pursuit of apiculture besides.” 
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General Correspondence 


BEEKEEPING IN ONTARIO 


A Glimpse of Some of the Apiaries where Honey 
is Produced on a Large Scale 


BY H. H. ROOT 





Continued from last issue 

On the last day of my visit in Canada, as 
deseribed in the last issue, Mr. Holtermann 
and Glen took me in their machine across 
the country to visit other beekeepers in that 
locality. I wish that I might give a full 
account of our trip that day through the 
beautiful country in southern Ontario, and 
tell more about the beekeepers that we met, 
but it will be impossible to go into much 
detail. 

We called at the apiary of Mr. Iver 
Holtermann, another son’ of R. F. Holter- 
mann. As would be expected, he also uses 
the twelve-frame hive and winters in the 
large cases similar to those used by his 
father. Fig. 10 gives a glimpse of his yard 
at a time when the extracting was about 
half finished. Mr. Ivar Holtermann also 
has a power extractor, although it is the 
regular eight-frame size, and an engine and 
honey-pump. He does most of his extraet- 
ing, uneapping and all, himself. By the 


way, when I went over to Canada I had a 
feeling that the twelve-frame hive was about 
two frames too large; but my feelings in 
this respeet grew weaker while I was there, 
and have been much less perceptible ever 
since. It is true that it takes a pretty husky 
man to lift around twelve-frame supers of 
honey; but aside from the one disadvantage 
of the greater weight, I can not really see 
much to eriticise in the twelve-frame hive. 
They certainly enable the beekeeper to con- 
trol swarming more easily; and if, for any 
reason, a smaller brood-chamber is desired, 
it is very easy to use a couple of dummies. 
{n other words, the twelve-frame hive cer- 
tainly permits as large or as small a brood- 
chamber as any one could possibly want. 
It is easy to have a ten-frame or even an 
eight-frame brood-chamber in a_ twelve- 
frame hive, but rather diffieult to have a 
twelve-frame brood-chamber in a ten-frame 
hive. 

We called at the home apiary of Mr. 
James Armstrong, whom I remembered as 
being for a time in charge of the Ontario 
honey exhibit at the Pan-American Exposi- 
tion. Mr. Armstrong was away on an in- 
specting trip, as he is a district inspector 
of Ontario; bit we made ourselves at home 








Fie. 10.—Apiary of Ivar Holtermann. 
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Fig. 11.—Apiary of Jas. Armstrong, Inspector of Apiaries for a district in Ontario. 


in his yard, and took a picture of one cor- 
ner of it which is shown in Fig. 11. The 
location of the yard made it impossible to 
secure any thing like a comprehensive view 
of the whole apiary. Mr. Armstrong uses 
eight-frame hives, as will be noticed, and he 
expected to get at his extracting soon. 
Hives tiered up in this way always look 
good to me. 

There is considerable sweet clover along 
the roadside in certain parts of southern 
Ontario; but as yet it is still considered a 
noxious weed, and the farmers are constant- 
ly neglecting important work to keep the 
sweet clover along the roadside mowed 
down. When the experiment stations of so 
many of our States are publishing bulletins 
telling of the value of sweet clover, and 
when the United States Department of 
Agriculture has published such a complete 
bulletin telling of the value of sweet clover 
to the soil, ete., it seems strange that there 
should still be so many localities, in our 
own country too, where hundreds of dollars 
are spent right along in the frantie attempt 
to wipe out every sprig of sweet clover that 
dares show itself above the surface of the 
soil. If it were not such a serious matter 
it would seem ridiculous to think of all of 
the time and money spent to eombat so 
terrible(?) a foe. Sweet clover is not a foe 
to the farmers at all in the first place; and 
in the seeond it is the easiest thing in the 
world to kill off if it is not wanted. In some 
places in Ontario it grows very luxuriantly, 


Fig. 12. One of the roads that we passed 
had a solid bank of white sweet clover on 
the left, and another solid bank of the yel- 
low variety on the right, Fig. 13. The 
shorter, less bushy growth of the yellow 
sweet clover, shows plainly. 

We called at the apiary of Mr. Arthur F. 
Hodgson, who spent three seasons with Mr. 
Holtermann, but were disappointed in not 
finding him at home. We took a picture of 
his eseape-board, the principal features of 
which were set forth in his article on page 
577, Aug. 15. The picture in question is 
shown in Fig. 14. Mr. Holtermann has 
never used bee-escapes to amount to any 
thing, for the reason that honey removed 
by the use of the ordinary bee-escape board 
is cold, and therefore very difficult to ex- 
tract rapidly. The new board certainly 
overcomes this undesirable feature; and Mr. 
Holtermann, who has been so long an advo- 
eate of shaking and brushing bees from 
extracting-combs, told me just before I left 
that he believed he would use a couple of 
hundred escapes of this pattern himself 
another seasn: 

Since the illustration of this ventilated 
eseepe-board in the Aug. 15th issue there 
have been a number of objections suggest- 
ed, which may or may not be serious. It is 
true that a wire-cloth esecape-board is not 
a very rigid affair, and it is possible that 
they would get broken pretty easily, espe- 
cially if the bees build brace-combs to the 
wire cloth or when the frames were badly 
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Fig. 12.—A luxuriant growth of white sweet clover near Selkirk, Ont. 


stuek to the brood-chamber. Doubtless 
rather more eare should be taken in loosen- 
ing this type of board than the regular 
more rigid type. Mr. Ivar Holtermann ad- 
mitted that bees attach brace-combs to the 
wire cloth somewhat, but thought this not a 
serious objection. It has been suggested 
that bees would not go down out of a super 
as readily, since they can see the light from 
the entrance through the wire cloth; and, 
finding themselves confined, might spend 
their time trying to get through the wire 
cloth directly above the entrance. Those 
who have used this board, however, insist 
that the bees go down through the escape 
just as readily as though it were located in 
the solid board. 

In parting with Mr. Holtermann at the 
station, after the delightful trip that we 
had had, I renewed my promise to “ come 
back again ” next year. As the train moved 
away, | reflected that my friend is a sue- 
cessful business man who believes that there 
is more in life than the mere making of 
money. Even in the summer time when 
business obligations press hard he often 
takes the Sunday services in churches sur- 
rounding the section where his bees are lo- 
eated, thus making himself one of that great 
and steadily increasing class of Christian 
business men who believe in mixing religion 
and business. 


HANDS ACROSS THE SEA 


BY JOHN SMALLWOOD 


1 have been a constant reader of GLEAN- 
INGs for some time, for I greedily devour 
all literature anent bees or beekeeping. You 
know what Bacon, in the quaint phraseology 
of his day, says of books: “ Some books are 
to be tasted, others swallowed, and some 
few to be chewed;” and GLEANINGS is one 
of the “ few to be chewed.” Yes, you have 
to chew it, and digest it too, because the 
modern beekeeper who would be abreast of 
the time must know what you are doing 
over there. We have scientific men galore 
in Europe, yet all the knowledge and all the 
discoveries are not to them. On your side, 
too, important investigations have been 
made, and with great success, in bacteriol- 
ogy, in the diseases of bees, in queen-rais- 
ing, and in the best way to raise and market 
honey, and we are willing to be taught. 

But it is not pleasant to note how seldom 
are the contributions to your columns which 
reach you from this country. They are al- 
most as rare as flies in amber, or as the 
proverbial plums in a sailor’s pudding. 
Why? Iam sure it is not the fault of your 
editorial staff. The same arguments which 
compel me to read you apply also to you. 
Your staff are broad-minded enough to wish 
to gather in all that the world has to say 
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Fig. 13.—Sweet clover bordering the road—the white variety on the left and the yellow on the right. 


about our craft. After sifting away the 
chaff, there is a bulk of wheat left. Why, 
then, is it? I ean think of only one reply, 
not to our eredit, and that is that we over 
here are too lazy. We are satisfied with 
contributions to our Bee Journal and Rec- 
ord—very good papers, and not to be sur- 
passed for useful reading-matter; but we 
should keep more in touch with you. 

Now, even across the Atlantic, I think I 
ean hear some one say, “ Practice what you 
preach. Set the example, and write yourself 
more frequently.” Well, there are two or 
three ways of looking at that proposition. 
First of all, there are your editors to consid- 
er. They might not think my manuscripts 
worth the paper they are written on, or the 
penny stamp it costs to post, and forthwith 
throw it in the waste-paper basket (which I 
am informed is rather capacious), with the 
ejaculation, “ What rubbish!” I almost 
think they would be right. When I come 
to think of it, my bump of conceit must be 
fairly well developed to have the “ cheek ” 
to tell other people what to do. Another 
way of looking at it (this time from my 
point of view), I could not pretend to do it. 
It is rather too tall an order. There are 
many “specialists” whose writings I am 
sure would interest you. I only attempt a 
chatty letter, with just occasionally a glim- 
mering streak of wisdom, a friendly some- 
thing now and then from the old country. 

“ The old country!” Why do we like you 
better than the other boys? Sentiment is 
out of fashion, does not exist, it is said. 


Don’t you believe it. It can not be gotten 
rid of. Why, you might just as well tell 
me the sun does not shine, or the earth does 
not go round. Why, then, do you call us 
“the old country,” and why do we give you 
the place nearest to ourselves? (1 seem to 
be always asking questions and answering 
them myself.) Because you are so knit to- 
gether with us by blood relationship. Is 
there a single family in Great Britain, high 
or low, rich or poor, which has not got its 
offshoots with you, forming units of your 
great nation? and “blood is thicker much 
than water.” Do we not both speak the 
same language? and, being related in kin- 
ship, are also related in the currency of 
thought and literature. These are strands 
in the mighty cable which lashes us insepa- 
rably together. 

But we beekeepers—have we not another 
link to unite us? “ There is a freemasonry 
in beekeeping; a beekeeper is a brother to 
fellow beekeepers all the world over.” These 
golden words were said to me by Mr. T. W. 
Cowan. Would you have an object-lesson, 
an example? There is one at your door. 
Refer to the November issue of your con- 
temporary, the American Bee Journal, and 
its very last words in the article, “ With the 
Editor in Sunny France.” “We are getting 
badly spoiled, for we are welcomed and 
feasted, and complimented everywhere. We 
did not realize that we could find so many 
friends in Europe.” This, of course, might 
be expected to happen to Mr. Dadant, whose 
name, of course, is known where beekeeping 
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Fig. 14.—Arthur F. Hodgson’s ventilated bee-escape board; heavy wire 
cloth is substituted for the thin board, and two escapes are used. 


is known; but wandering over sunny France 
and fertile Italy with our Mr. Herrod, I, 
too, have had the same experience, the same 
open-hearted fraternal weleome. The fact 
of being a beekeeper was sufficient. The 
word was an “open sesame” to the hearts 
and weleomes of other brothers of the craft; 
ay, it was even a key to the knowledge of 
our hosts; for what beekeeper keeps his 
experiences locked within himself? We 
have no trade secrets. Your paper and 
every bee-paper in the world teems witb 
enquiries from correspondents, neophytes, 
who would learn their faith, and you are 
pleased to teach them the A B C of Bee 
Culture, so that some day they may arrive 
at the X Y Z of perfect apiculture. 
London, England. 
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A NEW METHOD OF SHAKING TO CURE FOUL 
BROOD 


The McEvoy Plan Simplified; Inducing the Bees to 
Use up all Diseased Honey by Building Combs 
on Starters Attached to the Cover 


BY W. A. BARSTOW 


In treating foul brood when bees are 
shaken on to starters of comb foundation in 
regular frames these frames have to be 
shaken later on, one at a time, and this gives 
the bees on the last few frames a chance to 
eat some of the infected honey that possibly 
may be stored in the new combs built, and 
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there is danger of get- 
ting some of this in the 
next comb that is drawn 
out. 

My plan is to shake 
all the bees and queens 
into any kind of box of 
fair size (or a_hive- 
body) having a plain 
cover the same size. On 
both sides of the cover 
board | tack two-inch 
starters by means of 
small nails and thin 
strips of wood, which 
starters are somewhat 
shorter than the length 
of the cover so that the 
bees will not stick them 
fast to the ends of the 
box. I put seven or eight 
starters on each side of 
this cover. 

This cover prepared 
with starters on both 
sides I place over the 
box, and for the pur- 
pose of protecting the 
starters on the upper side I put an empty 
super over it with a regular hive-cover on it. 

After the bees have been drawing out the 
foundation for.three or four days I lift off 
the empty super and set it to one side, take 
up the cover with the bees, and give a quick 
shake, dislodging all the bees with one jerk. 
Then I turn the cover over, thus giving the 














Barstow’s method of providing starters for the 
bees to work on when being treated for foul brood, 
A quick jar dislodges all the bees at once, 
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bees a uew set of starters to work on, and 
put the empty super back on again, thus 
covering up the combs that the bees have 
made. By this plan I ean shake a dozen 
colonies in the same time that would be re- 
quired to shake one having starters in 
frames, and none of the bees have a chance 
to eat any of the diseased honey, for it is 
out of the way before they know what has 
happened. 

In the evening or early morning one ean 
make the rounds again, scrape off the combs 
on the upper side of the covers and dispose 
of them. 

At the end of the second period of four 
days the bees can be shaken once more, this 
‘ime into their new hive on frames of full 
sheets of foundation or combs, with or with- 
out brood, and all disease is gone. 

The boxes used to shake the bees into ean 
be cleaned out and used again, if necessary. 
If one desired to use wired starters to pre- 
vent any combs from breaking, this could 
be easily accomplished by nailing cleats or 
ends on the shaking cover the proper dis- 
tanee apart just to fit inside the box when 
the cover is in position, said cleats to sup- 
port the wire. However, this would make 
more work, and it would be harder to put 
on the starters and also harder to clean off 
the combs. With the small amount of comb 
built it is not very heavy, and the danger 
of breakage is not great. 

San Jose, Cal. 

~ ee 
THAT SNOW BLIZZARD AT MEDINA, NOV. 9, 10 
Loading that Car of Bees for Florida 


BY E. R. ROOT 


On Sunday, Nov. 9, as already reported 
in these columns, we had a blizzard of wind 
and snow that exceeded any thing we had 
had for the time of year in the memory of 
the oldest inhabitant. The front cover page 
of this issue shows a small section of our 
apiary, house-apiary in the background, the 
evergreens for windbreaks, and the barn in 
the rear. The little mounds of snow show 
where the hives were buried. Notwithstand- 
ing the apiary was thoroughly protected by 
windbreaks from the evergreens that are 
supposed to eliminate all driftings of snow. 
it will be seen the hives were clear out of 
sight. 

The accompanying engravings will show 
the difficulties under which we labored in 
order to get our bees out of the snow and 
loaded on to the car that was to take them 
to Florida. In some eases (see Figs. 1 and 
2) the men had to work up to their waists 
in shoveling out the damp heavy snow that 
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Fig. 1.—Hunting bees—not in the woods, but in 
the snow. Standing waist deep, a big cake of snow 
was first removed, exposing the top of the hive. 


completely enveloped the hives. In another 
view (Fig. 5) will be seen the men loading 
the hives on a low-wheeled wagon with wide 
tires. It was impossible to use any sled or 
bobs on account of the depth of snow, and 
from the further fact that the runners would 














Fig. 2.—Lifting up the hive through three feet of 
snow. 
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destination in good 
condition despite their 
noisy roaring. 

In the matter of 
ventilation, the bees 
were provided with a 
wire-cloth sereen on 
top, nailed to a two- 
inch rim and a wedge 
screen in the entrance. 
When we get ready to 
move the bees from the 
Southland to the 
North, the bottoms will 
be removed entirely, 
and a _ two-ineh rim 
with sereen will be se- 
cured to the top and 
bottom of each hive. 
But we had expected 
to move the bees south 








Fic. 3.—Hives pulled up and resting on the top of the snow, three or 


four feet above the ground. 


cut through the loose damp snow to the 
bare ground. 

It took us a day to dig those 300 colonies 
out of the snow and haul them to the ware- 
house where they could be put on the ear. 
At first we decided to leave the bees under 
the snow and defer starting the ear until 
after the snow had melted away; but exam- 
ination in many eases showed that the bees 
were suffering from the want of air, as the 
snow was exceedingly dense and heavy, and 
because, further, in a few instances, the 
entrances were sealed with ice. We decided, 
therefore, that it was best to dig the bees 
out and put them in the warehouse, as there 
was no knowing what would happen if 
severe freezing weather should set in later. 
But it turned off warm, followed by slow 
rains; and on Nov. 14 the bees started on 
their long journey to the Southland. Mr. 
Marchant in charge reported that the weath- 
er was exceedingly warm, and he had some 
difficulty in keeping the bees quiet. We had 
planned on eold freezing weather. After 
it began to warm up we regretted having 
moved the bees off their summer stands. 
But it was too late to put them back, as the 
bees could not have been put in their orig- 
inal location; and the confusion of flight 
would have been enough to cause econsider- 
able trouble as well as a heavy loss of bees 
in the snow. We were, therefore, compelled 
to start whether the weather conditions were 
favorable or not, even though the bees were 
roaring, indicating their desire to get out 
and enjoy the warm balmy air. But all is 
well that ends well, and the bees arrived at 





this winter in chilly or 
freezing weather, and 
it seemed unnecessary 
to provide for more 
ventilation than at top and entrances. 

The bottoms were secured to the hive- 
bodies by means of double-pointed crate 
staples (see Fig. 6). A two-inch rim with 
wire sereen was secured to the top in the 
same way, on the day before we expected to 
move, or, as the sequel proved, the day be- 
fore the big snow blizzard came on. But, 
fortunately, we placed on top of the sereens 
ordinary super covers, and over these 
telescope covers as seen in the accom- 




















Fig. 4.—Carrying to the wagon. 
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Fig. 6.—Piled on the warehouse landing waiting for the car. Upper 
rims and screen already on, the covers left on also, for the time being. 


panying illustrations. The intention was, 
of course, to remove the super and telescope 
covers in case it would prove to be too warm 











_ F1G. 7.—Tacking on the entrance screen. These screens hold their posi- 
tion by friction, and do not need to be tacked until just before hives are 
loaded. A wide piece of galvanized wire cloth is bent in the shape of a 
long V or wedge, with a right-angle bend half an inch from one of the 
edges. The point of the V or wedge is pushed in until the right-angle bend 
comes flush with the front of the hive, the other edge lying flat on the 
alighting-board, thus affording plenty of surface for tacking. This plan 
gives much more surface than a plain vertical screen, and the bees can not 
crowd down, shutting off the air at the bottom. 
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for the bees in the ear; 
but before loading they 
were left on. 

Under Fig. 7 will be 
seen a little note de- 
scribing the means for 
providing entrance 
ventilation. A straight 
piece of wire cloth, un- 
less secured by strips 
of wood, will not hold 
its position readily 
over the %-inch-deep 
entrance; and, what is 
more, it presents only 
¥%, inch by the width 
of the hive of air sur- 
face. By bending the 
strip of wire cloth into 
the shape of a letter 
V, and crowding this 
V-shaped piece into 
the entrance the air 
surface will be increas- 


ed three or four fold. On one arm of the 
V another angle is formed, as seen in the 
diagram accompanying. The purpose of the 


> 
last fold is to provide 
a place for nailing at 
the top, as shown in 
Fig. 7. 

In moving bees to 
outyards, if we close 
the entrances at all we 
put these bent pieces 
of wire cloth in the 
entrance, without nail- 
ing. Friction is suffi- 
cient to hold them in 
place, because the V- 
shaped strip of screen 
has a tendency to 
wedge against the top 
and bottom of the 
opening. 

It would almost 
seem as if the fates 
were against us when 
we get ready to move 
a carload of bees. A 
year ago last spring, 
when we started to 
move our second car 
of bees from Florida 
we were nearly over- 
whelmed by a flood. 
The accompanying il- 
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Fic. 8.—Loading into the car. Regular cover re- 
moved, a super-cover being left over the screen tem- 
porarily. 


lustration shows the difficulties under which 
we worked at that time. Well, now, we did 
not expect floods or any thing else when 
we started south this winter. We certainly 
did not expect a blizzard of snow—some- 
thing that never before had been seen at 
this time of the year. But it came just the 
same. Luck has been against us at the 
starts; but we do not mind it if it is only 
with us at the finish. 
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BEES AND COLLEGE FINANCES 


How a Young Lady Paid a Considerable Part of 
Her Expenses while at School with Money 
She Earned with Bees 


BY FLORA M’INTYRE 


[For several years back an impression has gone out 
that a certain young lady in California put herself 
through college with the money she earned from her 
bees. Learning that it was Miss Flora McIntyre, of 
Ventura, Cal., we inquired if it would be possible 
for us to secure the particulars. We began by coax. 
ing the mother to get her daughter to tell the story. 
We later got in touch with the young lady herself. 
The mother, Mrs. Harriet Wilkin McIntyre, is g 
daughter of the late R. Wilkin, one of the early hon- 
ey-producers of California. Mr. Wilkin, with two or 
three other pioneers in the early days, about the time 
gold was discovered, showed to the beekeeping world 
that California had something besides gold within its 
borders, and that was—honey of a superior quality 
and quantity. 

We were interested in securing this story, for two 
reasons. First, because there are many young men 
and women who are anxious to secure an education: 
and if they could use bees to contribute to their 
support while in college they would gladly avail 
themselves of the opportunity during vacation time. 
Second, we desired to get this story on account of 
the parentage of the voung woman. Her father, J. 
F. McIntyre, was for many years proprietor of the 
famous Sespe apiary, where 500 colonies were kept 
in one yard year after year. This apiary is one of 
the most beautifully located, so far as mountain 
scenery is concerned, of any in the United States. 

Mr. McIntyre was the first user of a power-driven 
reversible extractor in the United States if not in 
the world. It was one of his own devising; but in 
stead of using a gasoline-motor he derived his motive 
force from a water motor fed by a stream on the 
mountain sides. This extractor was an automatic 
reversible, somewhat different from the style now 
made, but nevertheless one that did its work satis- 
factorily. Notwithstanding that this was a success, 
it has taken some years for the rest of the beekeep- 
ing world to catch on; and now power-driven ex- 
tracting outfits are coming to be quite the fashion. 

Mrs. McIntyre, a daughter of R. Wilkin, as al 




















The flood hindered us in the second shipment. 
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Harriet Wilkin McIntyre with her five daughters, her son, and two sons-in-law. Flora McIntyre indicated 
by cross. 


ready mentioned, would naturally marry a beekeep- 
er; and so it is nothing strange that one of the 
girls, Flora, should have been a “ victim of the bee 
fever from infancy,”’ as she says. 

We are very glad to present this story, not alone 
because of its intrinsic value, but because of the in- 
teresting photos that accompany it. The young 
lady very frankly tells her experiences; and the fact 
that these experiences cost her something should be 
a warning to others not to overdo while at school. 
As we know from past experience in our old college 
days, the usual college curriculum will give any stu- 
dent all he can possibly do without other work. 

We will now let Miss McIntyre tell her own story. 
It is worth reading.—Eb. 


The bees have sometimes been given the 
credit of paying my way through college. 
That is an exaggeration; they merely help- 
ed make it possible for me to spend three 
years at the University of California. The 
following is an account of what they really 
did in behalf of education—as nearly accu- 
rate as I can give it from memory. 

The opportunity came after a severe ill- 
ness had eut in half my third year at high 
school. With the arrival of the second 
spring I was strong enough to work with 
the bees, and was given the privilege of 


conducting the queen-rearing for my own 
profit, provided I would supply at half 
price the queens needed for requeening in 
the home apiary. 

I have been a victim of “ bee-fever ” from 
infancy, so the enterprise was a pleasure in 
itself. I had also helped with the bees ever 
since I could remember, which* experience 
made it practical. Moreover, I was firmly 
determined to go to college some day, but 
was much in need of the wherewithal. This 
gave an added reason for my accepting with 
alacrity the work with the bees. 

If I remember correctly I used some twen- 
ty-five eight-frame hives divided in two by 
a partition running lengthwise, making fifty 
nuclei in all. I began work with the swarm- 
ing season, raising my queens in dipped 
cells. These were supplied with larve from 
selected colonies in the apiary, and placed 
in hives preparing to swarm. The nuclei I 
filled with bees by dividing regular colonies 
when they swarmed, giving two combs of 
brood with the adhering bees to each nu- 
cleus, substituting a queen-cell of my own 
rearing for those I cut away. 
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I filled all the orders 
that came that year, 
without any advertising, 
the proceeds of which 
amounted to a little over 
one hundred dollars, and 
from the requeening at 
home I made fifty dol- 
lars. By doing the un- 
capping during the ex- 
tracting season I added 
about forty dollars 
more. In all I dedicated 
that season some two 
hundred dollars to my 
college course; and 
when, that August, I 
had the privilege of at- 
tending a National bee- 
keepers’ convention in 
Los Angeles, and seeing 
there many of the nota- 
bles I had read so much 
of in the bee journals I 
felt that I was almost a 
full-fledged beekeeper. 

I wore in the apiary 
that season a costume 
I had used at school 
when playing basket-ball. The blouse and 
short skirt were of blue demin, and the 
bloomers of a lighter-weight material. I 
added leggins, and, of course, long-sleeved 
gloves and veil. This costume was very 
satisfactory; but I doubt whether it would 
ever be worth while to make a special outfit, 
since there are always dresses on hand that 
need wearing out, which will answer the 
purpose very well. 

To get back to the queet-rearing: The 
next two summer vacations were too short 
to allow me to undertake the work. But 
during the third year, on April 18, came the 
San Francisco fire. This brought my fresh- 
man year at college to a sudden end; and, 
although I stayed over at Berkeley a week 
by permission from the authorities to cross 
to the city and see the ruins I was home bv 
May 1, and soon began work. I think I 
used about 75 nuclei that year, and I sent 
out advertising cards among California bee- 
keepers. Owing, however, to the late start, 
and the absence of an order for requeening 
at home, I added only one hundred dollars 
to my fund. The vacation following I add- 
ed seventeen dollars more by uncapping. 
Therefore three hundred and twenty-five 
dollars was about the amount of help the 
bees gave. 

To those who may think of doing like- 
wise, it may be of interest to know that 
that amount paid my incidental expenses 
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The McIntyre children, Flora McIntyre second in the row. 


(books, stationery, dues to student organi- 
zations, ete.), including about one hundred 
dollars for traveling expenses between 
Berkeley and Ventura during the three 
years I was at college. It could have been 
done with less, as I included a good many 
tickets to concerts and good plays. I made 
it a point to see as many as possible of the 
great artists who appeared in San Fran- 
cisco, Oakland, and the Greek theater on the 
campus at Berkeley, because I considered 
these a part of my education, and I was not 
sure that I would ever have such an oppor- 
tunity to see them again. 

My board and room I secured through 
assisting with the housework in a Berkeley 
family. My clothes I made at home, and 
my mother gave me about two hundred dol- 
lars, which, I have caleulated, just about 
covered the expense due to illness and the 
seventy-five dollars I had left at the end of 
my third year. 

I would not, however, advise any one to 
follow my example so far as to undertake 
extra work during the college year. That 
plan gives practically no time for recreation 
during fifteen hours or more of the twenty- 
four, and that means almost no time for 
“student activities.” It is taking chances 
with one’s health, besides. If I had it to do 
over again I would borrow the money to 
pay for my board and room, for I think 
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Flora McIntyre in her working-costume. 


that a debt would be a lighter burden than 
ill health. 

To make this tale complete I must state 
that, when I came home with one more year 
between me and graduation, I was com- 
pelled by illness to take to my bed, on which 
I remained two years, where, in fact, I have 
spent half of the five years that have just 
passed, and from which I now send this 
little sketch. 

Ventura, Cal. 





> 
BEEKEEPING IN OREGON 


BY H. F. WILSON 
Entomologist Oregon Agricultural College 





With such data as we have at hand, it 
would be impossible to estimate correctly 
the status of beekeeping in Oregon. Many 
farmers keep from one to several stands for 
home use, and in all parts of the State one 
may find from a few to many colonies that 
not only furnish honey for the home but 
also give a market surplus. 

In looking over the data secured in a 
recent farm survey of this State, one might 
be led to believe that most of our honey is 
produced in southern Oregon; but in that 
it is misleading. The division known us 


central Oregon probably has the greater 
number of large commercial apiaries, with 
the Columbia Basin second and southern 
Oregon third. These facts are not shown in 
the survey, for the reason that it was taken 
as a general farm survey, and it so happen- 
ed that of the five or six commercial apiaries 
in southern Oregon the largest happened to 
be recorded. In the survey of central Ore- 
gon it so happened that out of a dozen or 
more commercial apiaries only two of medi- 
um size were recorded. With these excep- 
tions, other data at hand show that the 
average arrived at is fairly representative 
of existing conditions. 

The United States census for 1910 reports 
one farm in every five as having bees; but 
during the last two years the number of 
colonies has increased, both in the number 
of large apiaries and with the number on 
small farms. A considerable increase is due 
to the number secured by orchardists for 
pollination purposes. 

With data on hand, and the figures from 
the United States census for 1910, a distri- 
bution map has been made which shows 
some very interesting data. Each figure 
represents 1000 colonies, showing an ap- 
proximate total of 50,000 colonies with a 
value of $250,000. The writer believes that, 
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with the present average prices, an average 
of five dollars per colony is not too high, 
although the census report gives the total 
valuation of 47,285 colonies at $150,164. 

Of the 50,000 colonies, less than 20,000 
are found outside of the Willamette Valley 
and coast divisions. Apparently, then, the 
honey industry is in western Oregon, but in 
reality only about half as much honey is 
produced in these two divisions as in the 
others. Many of the bees in the first two 
sections are barely self-supporting, and 
their only value is in pollinating the fruit- 
trees. The surplus gained from the more 
thrifty colonies is generally small. The 
large number in these sections is due to the 
number of small farms with from one to 
thirty colonies. 

Taking the State as a whole, individual 
apiaries produce from a few pounds to a 
earload (a carload is figured at about 40,000 
pounds). The number of colonies owned by 
individual beekeepers varies from a few to 
six or seven hundred. ‘ 

In addition to the honey-producing api- 
aries, there are situated at different points 
in the State three queen and bee rearing 
apiaries. 

Discussing each region separately, we find 
that in the Coast division Some of the finest 
honey produced anywhere is secured from 
wild plants such as vine maple (Acer cir- 
cinatum Pursh.), and a plant known as fire- 
weed (Epilobium spicatum Lam.). No large 
apiaries are found in this section, and the 
average surplus is small. Section honey 
only is produced, and only a small amount 
reaches outside markets, as the local demand 
is greater than the supply. In this section 
climatic conditions regulate to a great extent 
the amount of honey produced. Continued 
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rains in the spring during the blossoming 
period of fruit-trees and other plants often 
result in a decreased surplus. 

In the Willamette Valley section, condi- 
tions are extremely variable. In the valley 
proper there are no commercial apiaries of 
any size, and in bad years many bees starve 
in the fall for lack of stores. Several men 
in this section have found that it is more 
desirable to produce extracted honey as the 
bees seem to gather more honey in this way 
under adverse conditions. Alfalfa can not 
be grown with success; and as there are not 
many flowering plants to be found after 
July 1, except back in the hills, the surplus 
must be gathered in the spring. Continued 
spring rains are also a factor here, and 
oftentimes the blossoming period passes 
without the bees being able to spend more 
than a few days in gathering honey. Getting 
back on to the slopes of the Coast Range 
and the Caseade Mountains more favorable 
conditions are found, and a fair surplus can 
usually be secured from the more variable 
honey-producing plants and the later bloom- 
ing season. 

The division known as southern Oregon, 
comprising only three counties, is different 
from the other sections of the State in that 
the region is not arid, but does not have as 
much rain as the Willamette Valley and 
Coast divisions. In addition to several wild 
honey-plants which grow abundantly in this 
section, alfalfa is grown successfully, and 
fruit-bloom offers a fine pasturage while it 
lasts. 

The other three divisions, central Oregon, 
the Blue Mountain District, and southern 
Oregon, have conditions which are practi- 
cally the same so far as beekeeping is con- 
cerned. That the beekeeping industry of 
these sections is in its 
infaney can hardly be 
doubted by one taking 
a trip through those 
sections where alfalfa 
ean be grown success- 
fully. Here is also 
found a vast territory 
which at present is in 
sage brush, but may 
some day be planted to 
alfalfa, and will give 
increased area for bee 
pasturage. In the vi- 
cinity of Ontario and 
Vale, a large alfalfa 
district, one ean find 
some of the State’s 
largest and most pro- 
duetive apiaries. Much 
of the alfalfa is grown 
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for seed; and with the sweet clover which 
grows in waste places it gives an ideal pas- 
turage for bees. There are many fine apiary 
locations in different sections of the State, 
but all of these should be thoroughly inves- 
tigated before an attempt is made to start 
an apiary in any one of them. 

Division of State into counties for gener- 
al farm survey work: 

COAST DIVISION. 
Curry, Coos, Tillamook, Clatsop, Lincoln. 
: SOUTHERN OREGON. 
Josephine, Jackson, Douglas. 
COLUMBIA BASIN. 
Hood River, Wasco, Sherman, Gilliam, 
Morrow, Umatilla. 
CENTRAL OREGON. 
Malheur, Harney, Crook, Klamath, Lake. 
WILLAMETTE VALLEY. 

Lane, Linn, Benton, Marion, Polk, Clack- 
amas, Columbia, Multnomah, Yamhill, 
Washington. 

BLUE MOUNTAINS. 
Union, Grant, Baker, Wallowa, Wheeler. 
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EUROPEAN FOUL BROOD 


Alexander Treatment Endorsed 


.BY C. F. BENDER 

After seven years’ silence I believe that I 
am entitled to say a few more words as to 
the treatment of European foul brood, espe- 
cially as I have rid my bees of the disease 
completely, not having seen a cell of it for 
three years. I was among the very first to 
champion the Alexander treatment (see 
GLEANINGS, 1903, and later). Indeed, I 
used that plan before it was ever published, 
having discovered it accidentally, as Mr. 
Alexander probably did. 

When the disease first appeared among 
my bees, in 1902, I began treating them by 
shaking on foundation, on the so-called 
starvation plan, according to the method 
then in vogue. The plan was faithfully fol- 
lowed for two seasons; but there were so 
many eases of recurrence that I had begun 
to despair. I think the weak point in this 
treatment was in leaving the old queen with 
the bees. If a young Italian queen were 
given at the time of shaking, I think it 
would always succeed. But if a young 
queen is given after keeping the bees queen- 
less for a while it is not necessary to shake. 

In shaking the sick colonies there was 
always a lot of brood left over; and the 
question with me was, what to do with it. 
It seemed wasteful to burn or bury the 
combs when so much of the brood was 
héalthy. The way usually followed was to 
put a lot of this brood together, leaving it 
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for 21 days to hatch out. After hatching 
was completed the bees were shaken from 
the combs again, starved three days, then 
hived on foundation and given a young 
queen, if they had not raised one that suited 
me, which was not often, as the disease 
seemed to attack queen-cells worse than 
worker brood, and in the worst cases none 
of the royal cells would hatch. 

Toward the end of the summer of 1903 I 
ran out of foundation and frames, and the 
combs looked so nice and clean after hateh- 
ing out that I decided to keep the bees over 
winter on the combs and shake them in the 
spring. When spring came I watched these 
colonies carefully, expecting, of course, that 
they would be the first to show dead brood; 
for I had been taught that, to get rid of the 
disease, we must get rid of the germs. I was 
surprised to find dead brood in several colo- 
nies that had been starved and shaken by 
the orthodox plan; and equally surprised to 
find not a cell of it in those that had not 
been shaken. 

I was very reluctant to adopt the de- 
queening plan for a regular treatment, be- 
cause | could see no reason why it should 
cure; and it did fail sometimes. Theory 
said that the trouble was caused by germs 
that multiplied in the young larva, and 
finally killed it; that the disease was spread 
from cell to cell, and from hive to hive, by 
means of these germs. The rational treat- 
ment, according to that theory, was to de- 
stroy those germs. I tried antisepties of 
several kinds, but they all failed to cure. 

As I had read medicine a little, I borrowed 
some books and read up on epidemie dis- 
eases in general. I learned that, when a 
patient recovered from such a disease as 
diphtheria, for instanee, he did not get rid 
of the germs first. They were often to be 
found in his system in large numbers, even 
for weeks after recovery; but for some 
reason they did no harm, and the doctors 
did not know why they were harmless. I 
learned so much about what the sages did 
not know about germs that I was ready to 
lay my theory aside for a while. 

After that the only thing that troubled 
me about the dequeening treatment was the 
occasional failures. While I was still work- 
ing on the problem Mr. Alexander’s articles 
appeared in GLEANINGS, and the whole mat- 
ter became clear. As I had complete records 
of all my colonies for several years back I 
was able to verify Mr. Alexander’s state- 
ment that young queens were necessary to 
success; and if the disease was severe, that 
Italian blood was much the best. 

For a while I practiced dequeening 21 
days to allow the brood to hatch out, then 
shaking on foundation without starving. 








That plan also was laid aside, as I became 
more and more convinced that the Alexan- 
der treatment was a complete success. I 
have no theory to cover the facts. I only 
know that it succeeds if followed strictly as 
Mr. Alexander has given it. 

There are some cases that may be cured 
with a shorter period of queenlessness than 
he has recommended; but until one has had 
long experience it is not safe to have a lay- 
ing queen in the hive in less than 21 days 
after the old one is removed. If the remov- 
ed queens are introduced in other hives the 
disease usually follows them, even when the 
queens are young and vigorous. So it is 
usually best to destroy the queens when they 
are removed. 

Dr. Miller has given us some modifica- 
tions of the Alexander plan that I should 
like to try; but the disease had disappeared 
among my bees before his experiments were 
published. I am pretty sure, though, that 
his cases were much milder than mine. In 
my worst cases three-fourths of the brood 
would die in a very short time, and the 
combs were full of rotten larve with a 
strong sour smell. Such colonies always 
required a long period of queenlessness. 
Generally I kept them queenless 18 or 20 
days, then gave a virgin or a ripe queen-cell. 

Many will doubtless wonder as | did what 
will be the final outcome of the disease 
question—whether it will kill off all the 
bees, or make beekeeping unprofitable. Not 
at all. When it first appeared in this locality 
nearly every farmer had a few bees, mostly 
black. Where no treatment at all was given, 
most of the bees died; but two neighbors 
who merely Italianized their bees still have 
nearly as many colonies-as ever. By using 
the treatment just given I have kept bees 
for a living through the worst of it, though 
I could have handled more colonies if they 
had all been healthy. One good result, among 
others, was the destruction of nearly all 
black bees, leaving the field to the Italians. 

I have mentioned elsewhere the peculiar 
way in which the disease spreads. I had 
always supposed that it was spread mostly 
by robbing; but experience convinced me 
that the young bees at play were the most 
frequent cause of new cases by entering the 
wrong hive after a flight. My hives are 
arranged in pairs, two on a stand. When 
a case appeared, say, in the left-hand hive 
of a pair, at the front of the apiary, the 
left-hand hive of other pairs near the first 
would soon show dead brood. I have seen 
it several times follow one side of the api- 
ary, entirely across, taking the left-hand 
hive on each stand, while those on the right 
hand remained free. I could see no explan- 
ation except that the young bees that had 
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been feeding sick larve had taken a flight, 
entered the wrong hive, and carried disease 
to a healthy colony. 

Incidentally I learned something about 
how bees mark their location where there 
are many hives together. They seem never 
to mistake right and left, and never to enter 
a hive of another color than their own. The 
most common mistake is for them to enter 
the hive just behind their own, and on the 
same side of the stand. 

In eonelusion I must warn the novice, as 
Dr. Miller has done, that I have been talk- 
ing about European foul brood. With the 
American form, so ealled, this treatment 
might prove a failure. If you are in doubt 
as to which you have, send samples to 
Washnigton and have them examined. 

Newman, III. 


—— 
THE QUEBEC CONVENTION 


BY A. 0. COMIRE, SEC. 





The annual convention of the Quebec 
Apicultural Society was held in Montreal 
Nov. 12, at 10 a.m. About a hundred mem- 
bers were present, Dr. Emery Lalonde being 
in the chair. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were 
read and approved, and the following ofli- 
cers nominated. 

Dr. Emery Lalonde, Rigaud. 

J. O. Levae, Rigaud. 

Jaeques Verret, Charlesbourg. 

J. A. Vaillancourt, Montreal. 

Chrs. Ed. Martin, Louiseville. 

J. A. Desforges, Pont-Chateau. 

Xavier Morin, Maskinonge. 

F. W. Jones, Bedford. 

Michel Dufault, St. Roch. 

Ludger Rochefort, Becancour. 

Prudent Lapointe, St. Henri de Mas- 
couche. 

Ulderie Paradis, Cavignace. 

A. L. Beaudin, St. Chrysostome. 

Mr. Dufault proposed that the Hon. J. E. 
Caron, Minister .of Agriculture, be named 
Honorary President of the society; Dr. 
Emery Lalonde President; A. L. Beaudin 
Vice-president; A. O. Comire Secretary- 
treasurer for the ensuing year. 

The report of the Treasurer showed a 
balance on hand of $326. 

Mr. H. Nagant, representing the Minister 
of Agriculture, then gave a paper before 
the convention concerning statistics relative 
to the production of honey in Quebec. In 
his letter the Minister complains that our 
society has not furnished as complete sta- 
tistics as those furnished by the societies 
in the counties of L’Islet and Quebec, and 
that, in consequence, he found himself under 
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the necessity of retrenching the appropria- 
tion now accorded us. The Secretary replied 
to Mr. Nagant, saying that it was easy for 
the societies mentioned to furnish complete 
statistics, for each county had to look out 
only for itself, while if the society asked 
for statistics for the whole Province it would 
be a work that would require the help of all 
the office employees for a whole season, 
which could not be compared with the work 
done by the societies mentioned. The sec- 
retary said the Department had not asked 
him for statisties for this year. 

At the afternoon session it was resolved 
that the Minister of Agriculture be asked 
to continue the appropriation which he has 
kindly accorded us in past years, to the 
amount of $300; also that he be asked to 
continue the appropriation made last year 
for the purchase of Italian queens, and to 
inerease the amount to $1000, and that the 
first service of queens be made immediately 
to the members of the apicultural society. 
It was also resolved to request the minister 
to be so kind as to amend the law so as to 
extend the powers of inspectors and to ren- 
der their work more efficacious; also to in- 
sist on the use of hives with movable frames 
to take the place of the fixed type; also to 
forbid the importation into the Province of 
bees and supplies infected with disease, and 
to inerease the penalty imposed on those 
who violate the law regulating the spraying 
of fruit-trees in bloom. 

Mr. Morley Pettit, Provincial Inspector 
for Ontario, then gave a talk on the organ- 
ization of beekeepers’ societies, and the 
advantages to be derived therefrom. He 
gave also a talk on wintering bees. He was 
followed by Mr. L. M. Grignon, B. S. A., 
who spoke on bee culture in general, and on 
the establishing of an apicultural bee jour- 
nal in this Province. 

Mr. Ch. Peloquin, ex-president of the 
society, gave an interesting talk on rearing 
queens. His remarks were followed by some 
from Mr. Beaulne, assistant entomologist 
at the Ottawa Experiment Station, who 
spoke on the renewal of queens every two 
years. 

A vote of thanks was extended to the 
speakers. 

On the morning of Nov. 13 the conven- 
tion was called to order. Mr. J. C. Magnan 
gave a very interesting account of beekeep- 
ing in the county of Portneuf, where he 
lives, and the means he has used to advance 
the industry. He was followed by Mr. M. 
Dufault, who explained his plan of winter- 
ing. 

To close, Mr. J. F. Prud’homme gave a 
very interesting talk on the best time to put 
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bees in the cellar, and his plan of requeen- 
ing each year. 

A resolution was passed, inviting women 
to attend our conventions. 

The following premiums were awarded: 

WHITE COMB HONEY. 

First prize, Dr. L. J. Comire, Yamaska 
West, $2.50. 

Second, Vincent Benoit, Ste. Scholastique, 
$1.00. 

DARK COMB HONEY. 
First prize, $2.50; second prize, $1.00. 
LIGHT EXTRACTED. 

First prize, A. L. Beaudin, St. Chrysos- 
tome, $2.00. 

Second prize, Dr. L. J. Comire, Yamaska 
West, $1.00. 

DARK EXTRACTED. 

First prize, A. L. Beaudin, St. Chrysos- 
tome, $2.00. 

Second prize, Vincent Benoit, Ste. Schol- 
astique, $1.00. 

The convention adjourned to 2 Pp. M., and 
when called to order Mr. Harry Jones gave 
an exhibition of cages used for shipping 
bees by the pound without frames. 

Mr. Beaulne gave an address on winter- 
ing bees outdoors as practiced at the Ottawa 
Experiment farm. He was followed by Mr. 
J. A. Vaillancourt, of Montreal, who gave 
an interesting talk on the sale of honey, and 
the best manner of packing it for shipping 
to market. 

Mr. Arthur Comire, inspector, gave in 
his own name and those of his assistants a 
general report of the work of inspection 
they had done this season. 
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BEEKEEPING TO BE TAUGHT IN THE MINNE- 
SOTA UNIVERSITY 


BY P. J. DOLL 








The Minnesota Beekeepers’ Association 
succeeded in passing a bill through the 
State Legislature last winter, which estab- 
lished a Division of Apiculture at the State 
University. Minnesota has now an appro- 
priation from the Legislature of $5000 a 
year for the development of the beekeeping 
industry; $2000 of this is to enforce the 
foul-brood law; the rest, $3000, is to estab- 
lish and maintain a Division of Apiculture. 

The duties of this Division are to give 
instruction to the students at the Univer- 
sity, to experiment with bees on practical 
lines, and to aid and develop the bee indus- 
try in Minnesota and the Extension Depart- 
ment. 

Minnesota is the only State in the Union 
that has a Division in beekeeping that is not 
connected with or under some other depart- 
ment. Even the bee department at Wash- 
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ington is under the Entomological Depart- 
ment. We believe that the bee industry is 
just as important in the development of our 
State as dairying, hog, or poultry raising. 

Rev. Francis Jager, of St. Bonifacius, 
Minn., has been appointed by the board of 
regents of the University of Minnesota to be 
the chief of the Apicultural Division, and 
will be called the State Apiarist. Father 
Jager, as he is called, is a thorough and 
practical beekeeper. Although he devoted 
less than half of his time to bees, he has 
produced, the past season, about 20,000 lbs. 
of honey from about 110 colonies of bees, 
and is now wintering 225 colonies. He is a 
scientist, and a natural-born teacher and 
experimenter. 

At the Minnesota State Fair he extracted, 
bottled, and labeled 12,000 lbs. of honey. 
This display created so much interest that 
the daily papers of Minneapolis and St. 
Paul had articles on it nearly every day for 
a week or more. The effect on the public 
was noticed by the dealers in honey, who 
sold more honey at better prices than ever 
before. The beekeepers of Minnesota are 
fortunate in having so capable a man in this 
office. 

Father Jager announces that he will 
have a course in beekeeping at the Univer- 
sity, commencing January 6, and lasting 
about thirty days. There will be another 
course, of ninety days, during April, May, 
and June. He intends to keep about 100 
colonies of bees at the University next sum- 
mer. 

No doubt there will be great develop- 
ments in the bee industry in Minnesota in 
the near future. Large yields of honey are 
reported from all parts of the State, rang- 
ing from 100 to 400 lbs. per colony. An 
entire crop failure has never been known, 
and there are vast territories of good bee 
locations with seareely a bee on them. 
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CUTTING ALFALFA 
Rules for One Locality may not Apply to Another 


BY PAUL E. USSHER 


In Stray Straws, Nov. 1, I read the short 
article on alfalfa. In that article the ques- 
tion is asked, “ Has it been proven beyond 
doubt that there is any advantage in cutting 
alfalfa before it comes into bloom?” Asa 
Westerner I feel qualified to write on the 
conditions existing in sunny California and 
Arizona. In the great Imperial Valley in 
California, and in the Nile-like valley of 
the Colorado in Arizona, we find conditions 
well nigh perfect for the growth of that 
greatest of all plants, alfalfa. 
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Alfalfa is the great western food for 
horses, cattle, and the ostrich. I mention 
the ostrich for the reason that there are 
thousands of these giant birds reared in 
Southern Arizona. It has been proven be- 
yond doubt that hay for dairy purposes 
should be cut when the plant is about one- 
tenth in bloom, and for horses and mules 
the plant should be allowed to attain prae- 
tically full bloom. The reason is a scientific 
gne. Horses and mules require a strong, 
nourishing hay which is found in alfalfa 
which has been eut while in full bloom; 
while cows, especially dairy cows, require 
a hay that is rich in milk-forming qualities 
which is found in alfalfa eut while tender, 
and, as I said, when about in one-tenth 
bloom. The ostrich is permitted to graze, 
and eats with avidity the tender growths 
of the plant. 

I hardly think that eutting before bloom 
would have a detrimental effect on the vital- 
ity of the plant or materially shorten its 
life. Alfalfa is known to live for a hun- 
dred years, and under adverse conditions at 
that. Of course, eutting before bloom would 
give probably one extra crop, but such 
crops are not so heavy as fully matured 
alfalfa would yield. 

In the Imperial Valley and in the Yuma 
Valley of Arizona no commercial or barn- 
yard fertilizer is used upon the fields, for 
the very good reason that nature has pro- 
vided the best possible fertilizer. The Col- 
orado River, which furnishes all the water 
used for irrigation purposes in these parts, 
carries in suspension a large percentage of 
the most valuable fertilizers. In this respect 
our soil conditions are very similar to those 
of the Nile. 

3ees gather great stores of honey from 
the bloom of the alfalfa in these sections. 
It commences to blossom in April, and 
continues well up into October. Many fields 
are allowed to blossom for seed. Such fields 
yield abundantly for several weeks a fine 
nectar. I have never seen nicer honey than 
that furnished by alfalfa. The flavor and 
body are present, and in color it equals 
most grades of choice honey. 

On the desert plains and valleys all shoots 
of this plant grow to an equal height, so 
that, in eutting, all shoots are severed a 
short distance from the ground. All seem 
to start at once after eutting, and no short 
shoots are injured in cutting, as appears to 
be the trouble in the alfalfa grown in the 
East or middle West. This year I saw the 
first crop being mowed the 20th of March. 
and the last will be eut about the first of 
December. Cuttings may be had every five 
weeks provided water is judiciously applied. 

I would not attempt to advocate for the 
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East the principles we adhere to in this 
sun-kissed land. Here we have less than 
three inches of rain per annum, very few 
cloudy days, and practically no night dews. 
A long hot summer is our lot, followed by a 
delightful winter season, if it can be called 
winter. 1 sometimes long for snow and 
rain, and, to use a slang expression, “ can 
you beat that? ” 

~ Yuma, Ariz. 
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CUTTING ALFALFA 


June Grass and the Alfalfa Weevil; Advice from 
Experiment Stations 


BY JOSEPH H. PETERSON 

As I have almost grown up in an alfalfa- 
field I will try to give you a little light or 
the question. Dr. Miller says that in his 
locality the young shoots that are to make 
the second cutting will be spoiled if the first 
cutting is delayed until full bloom. That 
is not true here. The second growth does 
not start until the first is eut unless it is left 
standing too long and given an extra amount 
of water. The second crop will not start 
here, as a rule, until it has had an irriga- 
tion, although this is often given just pre- 
vious to cutting the first crop. 

Farmers in this locality usually let their 
alfalfa come well into bloom before cutting, 
or would do so if there were nothing to 
interfere. The second eutting, which begins 
blooming the latter part of July, is nearly 
all left to bloom out fully; but the first eut- 
ting of late years is nearly all done in bud 
or with very little bloom. This, however, 
is not because it is considered the best time 
to eut, but to get the June grass, with which 
the first eutting is infested, before it ripens. 
This June grass, if eut early, makes fairly 
good hay; but it matures earlier than alfal- 
fa, and in the mature state it is not eaten by 
stock, and is even injurious to horses. On 
account of this, and also on account of our 
new acquisition, the alfalfa weevil, the first 
cutting of alfalfa is nearly all done early. 

We get three euttings here, and the third 
eutting often blooms profusely before it is 
eut, and some years the bees get consider- 
able late picking from it. The seeond eut- 
ting is our honey crop, especially where it 
is left to seed, as considerable of it often is. 

The Utah Experiment Station has made 
some very thorough experiments in the past 
on the proper time to eut alfalfa (it is com- 
monly termed lucern in this locality), and 
I quote a few conclusions: 

“The digestibility of lucern remains 
practically econstan* from budding time to 
the period of full bloom.” 
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“ We may hold this conclusion to be right 
—that, to insure a large yield of dry matter 
and the largest amount of albuminoids, 
lucern should be cut not earlier than the 
period of medium bloom, and not much 
later than the period of first full flower. 
This, in most eases, will be two or three 
weeks after the flower-buds begin to ap- 
pear. It will be a more serious error to cut 
too early than to cut too late.” 

The above is from Bulletin No. 58, Utah 
Experiment Station, “ The Chemical Life 
History of Lucern,” Part Il., by John A. 
Wedtsoe. 

Ogden, Utah. 
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CUTTING ALFALFA 


Continuous Cutting of Immature Plants is Devital- 
izing 
BY E. E. STARKEY p 

Dr. Miller, in Stray Straws, page 749, 
Nov. 1, says, “ Wait till it is all in bloom 
before your first cutting, and the young 
shoots from the bottom (which shoots make 
your second cutting) will have grown so 
high that they will be spoiled at first ecut- 
ting, or else you must set your sickle-bar so 
high that you will not get all of the first 
crop.” 

I live near midway of the Yakima River 
Valley where thousands of acres of alfalfa 
is grown, and much of this has been grow- 
ing as long as fifteen or more years contin- 
uously on the same ground, and I venture 
to say that not one ton of lime has ever been 
spread in this part of the country; and, in 
fact, but little or nothing is done to aid the 
growth except to surface cultivate in the 
spring time and irrigate. Three cuttings 
per year are the general practice ; sometimes 
four and even five cuttings are taken by 
those who keep cows, and think it pays to 
eut it while quite tender. Even if the cow 
does like it better while young, that fact 
does not prove that land eut over in this 
manner produces as great profit as where 
the good well-matured cuttings are taken, 
and the three euttings ean be each allowed 
to bloom from one week to ten days or even 
more (at this stage it is not “all in bloom”). 
Alfalfa, when left uneut, is a continuous 
bloomer for the greater part of a long sum- 
mer. 

My own experience during the past five 
years is that the shoots from the crown come 
at various stages when the water is supplied 
at irregular intervals, and I have concluded 
that the best method of seeuring heavy and 
best paying crops is to allow it to bloom 
until the field looks quite hlue, say from ten 
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to fifteen days from the first blooms, apply- 
ing water at the beginning of bloom, and 
not again until after eutting; then young 
growth is just getting started by the time 
the field is cleared and water again applied. 

I am persuaded that continuous cutting 
while immature is devitalizing to the plant, 
and that where continuous cropping is de- 
sired, renewed strength is furnished when 
the plants are allowed to come to full 
growth, but not to the production of seed, 
as seed development greatly reduces the 
strength of the plant. 

I am confident that, as time proves what 
is best, we shall find pretty well-grown 
crops and but little tender-plant eutting. 

Prosser, Wash. 
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CUTTING ALFALFA 





The Time for Doing this Depends on the Stock to 
which it is Fed 





BY V. R. NICODEMUS 





To my mind, alfalfa is the most alluring 
plant now under cultivation. Its high feed- 
ing value, both in digestible nutrients and in 
palatability, makes it a prize worth the best 
efforts of every good farmer. Fortunate 
indeed is that eastern farmer who has se- 
cured a good stand of plants on several 
acres. More fortunate still is he if he sue- 
ceeds in cutting his crops at the proper time 
and getting them cured properly. 

One important factor in determining the 
proper time for cutting is the animal to 
which one expects to feed it. For cows or 
horses, alfalfa may be left standing until in 
full bloom—better only three-fourths bloom 
—before cutting, and good results be ob- 
tained. But for hogs it is highly important 
that it be eut early. By so doing we lose a 
little, perhaps, in yield, and in the total 
digestible nutrients, but we gain immensely 
in palatability. If alfalfa is left standing 
too long its stem becomes woody and un- 
palatable. I remember that the spring of 
1912 here was very wet, so that we were 
unable to cut the first crop of alfalfa until 
it had all bloomed full and broken down. 
When feeding this to our cows we found 
considerable waste. 

Then there is another consideration. 
Early-eut alfalfa does not drop its leaves as 
readily as late cuttings. When one consid- 
ers that about three-fourths of the digestible 
nutrients are in the leaves of the alfalfa 
plant, we readily see the advantage of early 
cutting. 

Henrietta, Pa. 
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SOME COMMENTS ON RECENT STATEMENTS 


Is the Wall of the Hive Porous? 


BY R. F. HOLTERMANN 





On page 822, Nov. 15, the question wheth- 
er hive walls are porous is brought forward 
by Mr. A. S. Tarson. Let me say that I do 
not want an unpainted hive or super; but 
water or moisture does go through the sides 
of the hives. I know this because I have 
seen it after it came through. Now, do not 
be in too great a hurry to say that I am 
mistaken, or that I can not prove that state- 
ment, for I can. 

I have wintered bees in cellars in years 
gone by; and when taking them out in the 
spring I saw on the sides of the hive patches 
of paint having the appearance of a blister. 
Upon breaking through this paint I found 
water underneath. Where did the water 
come from? It could not have come from 
the outside, or the paint could not have con- 
fined the water under it. It must have come 
from the inside of the hive, driven, in the 
form of vapor, by the heat of the bees into 
the wood where it condensed under the 
paint. The late S. T. Pettit had the same 
experience. I have seen cases of this kind 
when the bees were in his bee-cellar, and I 
have heard him speak of it. 

It is not at all necessary that moisture 
leave the hive in such a way. If proper 
provision is made, there are better ways to 
take care of the excess of moisture. 

This much I am prepared to admit: The 
more the bees propolize the inside of the 
hive, the less tendency for moisture to go 
through the side of the hive. 

THE SMOKE METHOD OF INTRODUCING QUEENS 

The discussions along the above line have 
interested me; but when a man like Mr. J. 
E. Marchant makes the statement, “ You 
can run a queen into a colony that already 
has a queen by smoke, and the bees will kill 
the old queen and accept the newly smoked- 
in queen,” I just wonder if he should not 
say, “may accept the newly smoked-in 
queen.” If he is correct, the plan will be of 
great value to us. 

Over thirty years ago a student of the 
late Henry Alley taught me how to intro- 
duce virgin and other queens by means of 
tobacco smoke. Up to the present time I 
know of no better way of introducing queens 
providing the colony has no surplus honey 
in the hive, and if it is not during robbing 
time. 

In the first case it is a difficult matter to 
get all the bees under the influence of the 
tobacco smoke, and the smoke taints the 
honey. In the latter case I have found by 
experience that something, probably the 
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tobacco smell, seems to draw the bees to a 
eolony which has been dealt with in the way 
necessary to introduce the queen, and the 
colony naturally falls an easy prey to rob- 
bers. This may not be the case with ordi- 
nary smoke; but even if it is, it would not 
be a serious obstacle if a new queen could 
be made to replace the old in this way. 
THOSE LARGE SMOKERS. 

Dr. C. C. Miller, in his kindly way, rath- 
er takes me to task for wanting a large 
smoker. “I’d rather waste time to load up 
two or three more times in a day than to 
waste a good deal more in way of strength 
by lugging around too heavy a smoker.” 
It is bad to waste any thing. For in- 
stance, many people eat more than they re- 
quire. That is waste of food; and right 
here let me offer a suggestion in connection 
with the problem of how to reduce the cost 
of living. It ean safely be whispered to 95 
out of 100 people that they should eat about 
half what they do, and this will cut their 
food bill in two, and this largely reduced 
demand will likely materially reduce the 
cost, perhaps cutting it anether 50 per cent. 
Doctors’ bills, too, will be smaller. The 
doctor who tells a patient that he overeats 
loses his practice; hence, to work it off one 
must take exercise. How shall we exercise? 
It would not do to work if we can help it; 
that is an economy adapted to poor people, 
so we (or, rather, they) take long walks; 
or if that is too much trouble they attach 
themselves to a club with a gymnasium. 

Why not let this energy be expended in 
carrying about a smoker that weighs six or 
eight ounces, or even a pound, more? Dr. 
Miller, we judge by contrast. I have seen 
enough of all phases of life, and you have 
too, to know that this is correct. If I spend 
my time in a nice office, comfortably heated, 
I do not appreciate very highly a heated 
home. But send me out during a November 
day with a team and lumber wagon, and a 
load, and let there be a cold rain, and I will 
gladly, when the day’s work is done, find 
refuge in a log shanty with a fire in a smoky 
stove and a candle sticking in an empty 
bottle. So, doctor, when you have an eight- 
frame hive you rejoice when the honey 
crop is light, and muscle and exertion are 
not wasted in lifting a larger crop. Or if 
the bees will swarm and put the rest of che 
honey crop into another hive, that pleases 
you. You would say, “ Well, well! This 
saves muscular exertion: I’d rather load 
up two or three more times,” ete. One soon 
becomes accustomed to the heavier smoker, 
and, within reasonable bounds, thinks no 
more of operating a smoker weighing 2 Ibs. 
or even 24% lbs. than one weighing half a 
pound less. 
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Time counts during the busy season of 
the year. After handling twelve-frame hives, 
an eight-frame seems like a toy; but it is a 
source of pleasure to get a heavy crop, even 
if we have to lift it and handle, and it is a 
source of satisfaction to have an implement 
to smoke the bees with when a gain is made 
in the day’s work. Now, I would suggest 
that those who would like a larger smoker 
than the one now on the market “ shower ” 
GLEANINGS with post ecards. I feel sure that 
many beekeepers do want larger smokers; 
and even if they do not it would not change 
my view. 

Brantford, Canada. 
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BEES ENTERING COMB-HONEY SUPERS 


No Trouble During a Honey- flow 





BY FRANK M’MURRAY 


Mr. J. E. Hand, Nov. 15, page 805, has 
an interesting article on section-honey pro- 
duction, which is based upon the assumption 
that bees have a natural dislike for work in 
section-honey supers. 

Acting upon the generally accepted the- 
ory that bees dislike a section-honey super 
on account of its subdivided and crowded 
condition, I have experimented in various 
ways to overcome this supposed dislike. I 
have tried four-beeway sections in connec- 
tion with various forms and sizes of 
perforations in separators, only to find that 
in many cases my work was undone by the 
bees closing the openings with wax or pro- 
polis, many of which were much more than 
beeway size. 

My latest experiment was with slatted 
separators, and the openings in these I 
found entirely filled with wax and propolis 
in most supers. 

These experiences, taken in connection 
with the well-known fact that bees do not 
hesitate to fill the small space between top- 
bars and cover with comb and honey, if no 
other room is provided, have forced the 
conviction upon me that the dislike of bees 
for a section super (if any) must be ac- 
counted for in some other way than its 
crowded and subdivided condition. 

I am a section-honey producer, and I can 
charge none of my failures to dislike of the 
bees for work in section supers; but they 
are all chargeable, first, to a shortage of 
nectar; second, to excessive swarming. 

When nectar is plentiful, I find that nine- 
ty per cent or more of colonies enter the 
section supers gladly; and the remaining 
ten per cent or less I either requeen or 
“bait ” with an unfinished super. I use 
half-sheets of foundation at the top of 
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sections, and the short Dr. Miller starter at 
the bottom, with from one to four “ bait ” 
sections in the first supers put on in the 
spring. 

The first consideration in honey produc- 
tion is nectar. Let beekeepers look well to 
their local honey environment. Let them 
cause two honey-producing flowers to bloom 
where there was only one before, by seeding 
waste lands with honey-producing plants. 
Let them co-operate to see that no bee-range 
is overcrowded, and all other difficulties will 
become small—very small. 

I do not doubt the practical success of 
Mr. Hand’s proposed method; but I do be- 
lieve it involves loss of time and energy, 
both for the bees and their keeper. 

Aurora, Mo. 
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THE FOOD VALUE OF SUGAR AND HONEY 
COMPARED 
BY E. P. ROBINSON 

On pages 629 and 633, Sept. 15, are com- 
parisons of honey with sugar, beefsteak, 
fruits, and vegetables, all favoring honey. 
It is an old saying that “ comparisons ¢re 
odious,” and surely in these cases they could 
be fairer. It reminds me of the claims of 
the rice-growers’ association as to their 
product—a poorly balanced one. 

There is little doubt the American people 
eat far too much sugar—probably about 
five dollars’ worth a year per capita. If 
four dollars of this were expended for hon- 
ey the health of the people would be better, 
not wholly because of honey being more 
wholesome, but because so much less sweet- 
ening could be bought with the money, the 
honey costing about three times as much per 
pound as sugar. 

The only just way of comparing food 
materials is by their analyses. The follow- 
ing figures are interesting as showing the 
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nutritive values of some of the least as wel] 
as most nutritive food stuffs: 

The food value is obtained by multiply- 
ing percentage of protein and carbohydrates 
by 1860, and fat percentage by 4220. The 
average American diet has been determined 
by our nutrition experts as about 17 per 
cent protein, 25 per cent fat, and 58 per 
cent carbohydrates. More protein is needed 
by the growing child and man at hard 
labor; while less is needed by the aged or 
idle. 

The figures show honey as one of the 
luxuries, along with cheese and butter, rath- 
er than as a staple everyday food of the 
masses like potatoes, bread, crackers, sugar, 
and rolled oats. Maple sugar and syrup are 
in the same class with honey, analyses sim- 
ilar, and costs not far apart. 

That any of our fruits or vegetables aver- 
age 95 per cent water, as stated by the Farm 
Journal, I can not believe—even watermel- 
on being only 92.4 per cent. 

Mr. Terry’s statement that honey is more 
wholesome for sweetening oatmeal than su- 
gar is true; but what oats need is more fat, 
not more carbohydrates, the principal ele- 
ment of both sugar and honey. Either of 
these added to oats further unbalanees it as 
a ration, while cream or butter balances. 

Packer, Ct. 


[The consumption of sugar per capita is 
much greater in this country than in Eu- 
rope, for instance—probably because we 
make so much of it—and a great reaction 
is bound to come. Already public sentiment 
is deploring the abnormal use of sugar. 
Sugar is more convenient as a means for 
sweetening than honey—at least mest peo- 
ple consider it so, and then it is somewhat 
cheaper. 

Beekeepers and honey salesmen should 
take the greatest pains to point out that 
honey is not a cane sugar, like maple syrup, 
ete. It is a fact that a great many doctors 
do not know this.—Eb. ] 
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Heads of Grain from Different Fields 


Insectology 
Of work the bee is not afraid, 
And hard times can’t expel it; 
For when it gets its honey made 
It knows just where to cell it. 
—Cincinnati Enquirer. 


Then take the case of Mister Fly, 
Pursued with noise and clatter; 
When he observes one’s hand on high, 
He knows just swat’s the matter. 
—Denver Republican. 


Consider, too, the little gnat; 
He’s fortunate in that he, 
Whate’er the styles are—thin or fat— 
Can manage to look gnatty. 
—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


And also there’s the tiny flea, 
So thrifty and well fed; 
You grab him where he seems to be, 
And find the flea has fled. 
—Peoria Journal. 


And there’s the little redbug, he 
Is always well and hearty; 
He has no stinger like the bee, 
But he’s ten times as smarty. 
—Houston Post. 


Is it Practicable to Ship Bees in a Refrigerator Car? 

I write to ask what data you can give about ship- 
ping bees in a refrigerator car with ice. I have been 
shipping for years, but do not find shipments made 
in cattle-cars to be altogether successful. How did 
you make your shipments last year from Florida? 
The question in my mind is, whether ice will keep 
down the temperature sufficiently when the circula- 
tion of air must of necessity be poor. That the 
darkness of the freezer would tend to keep bees quiet 
so that they will not generate so much heat, I can 
readily see. But that the ice can absorb the rest of 
the heat fast enough I can’t see so plainly. 

Your scheme of shipping to Florida is all right. 
I am going to do the same thing, except that my 
chosen land is southern California. If there is suffi- 
cient rain to start early pollen I expect to get quite 
a crop of orange honey. Crop or no crop, I am sure 
of making 100 per cent increase, and most likely 
more. 

There is some difficulty in getting queens mated 
on account of high fogs in California; but ordina- 
rily one can make three nuclei out of each hive. I 
aim to have three or four frames of brood and plen- 
ty of bees in a ten-frame hive containing seven combs 
in all, the other space left for clustering-room. Then 
comes the question of shipping. 

Now, if those nuclei could be brought through 
intact by May 20 they would do finely; but so many 
bees die in each one, and so much brood is lost, that 
it requires a month’s time for them to build up. 
Piease understand they are given water too, either 
en route or before starting. But the light in a cattle- 
car keeps them so excited that they soon evaporate 
all the water given in their combs, and eat brood 
besides. 

Now, ! want to try a freezer to avoid the loss of 
larve and old bees. If icing will actuafly do it, the 
knowledge will save many a dollar to several of us 
Western shippers. 

Hansen, Idaho, Nov. 17. G. C. MATTHEWS. 

{We question very much the wisdom of using a 
refrigerator car to keep down the temperature of the 
bees. We have had no difficulty in several carload 
shipments of bees, and we have never used any ice to 


cool them down. The important thing is, plenty of 
water along the route. A man must go with the 
bees, of course, and he must water them whenever 
they get to roaring. A little practical experience, 
however, will determine when the bees need water; 
but it must be given much more often during hot 
weather than one would ordinarily suppose—some- 
times every hour or so. 

It is not quite clear to us from what you say 
whether you supply the bees with water at the start 
in the combs themselves, or whether you send a man 
along to give them water every now and then. We 
should infer, however, from the fact that you lose so 
much brood that the bees have only water at the 
start, and that in the combs. This is not sufficient, 
because bees will use up an immense quantity of 
water. 

Two years ago this coming spring a carload of 
bees from Florida en route about eight days would 
take up a barrel ‘and a half to two barrels of water. 
We have found in both cases, where we have sup- 
plied water plentifully, that not a particle of the 
brood was destroyed; that even queen-cells hatched 
out, and apparently queen-rearing would go on just 
about the same as it would ordinarily. Even un- 
capped queen-cells were capped over and hatched out 
en route. 

You are referred to our article in this issue on 
shipping bees in car lots. We use during the colder 
weather, when we are shipping bees from the North 
to the South, a fruit-car. This has doors at each 
end, and, of course, doors at the side as usual. Dur- 
ing the hot weather we use cattle-cars. The main 
thing is to keep the bees supplied with water and 
the car moving. When a car stands on a siding, 
and the sun shines on the side of it, the bees get 
very noisy. If is then necessary to put up a canvas 
on the side next to the sun, and at the same 
the bees must be very liberally watered. A good 
wetting down very frequently keeps them quiet; 
but it is very important to get in touch with all the 
railroad officials along the line, to the end that the 
car may be moved promptly, and on fast freight 
trains, so that there may be no delay between one 
freight train and the other. As far as possible, se- 
cure a through freight. There is not a particle of 
need of losing any brood, and that, too, without the 
use of ice.—EbD.] 





Making Increase in September 

The first of September I had five colonies of bees 
that were crowded in the brood-chamber until they 
were clustered on the outside of the hives. The 
honey-flow in this section was over, so I decided to 
try a new experiment. I opened each of these five 
hives; and when I had found the frame that the 
queen was on I placed this frame, queen, bees, and 
brood in a new hive with full sheets of foundation, 
and then I moved the old hive to a new place and 
put the new hive with one frame of bees and brood, 
and the old queen where the old hive had been. The 
old workers, of course, all went into the new hive 
where the queen was. These new colonies I fed freely 
on sugar syrup, and by the last of September they 
were well filled up with winter stores, had a fair 
supply of brood, and at this date, Nov. 12, there is 
still unhatched brood in them. 

The five old hives that I made these five new ones 
from were queenless the fourth day after removing 
where the queen was. These new colonies I fed freely 
cells, and gave them eggs from my choice queens. 
Each of them raised nice queens; but one of the 
young queens was lost in her mating-flight. I then 
united this colony that was queenless with the one 
that I had taken from it. They united without any 
cuarreling whatever; and by this uniting I had some 
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extra frames to help finish up some weak colonies 
with winter stores. 

The first of November, when examining my bees 
and putting them in winter cases on opening the 
hive where the most prolific queen I had was (she 
being one year old, and the only hybrid in my yard) 
I found the bees had begun to ball the queen. I 
blew some smoke on them, and scattered all, but two 
bees refused to let her loose; and before I could get 
them away from her one of the bees had stung her. 
I then put the cover on the hive and placed the 
queen on the light board in front of the hive. Just 
as soon as I put her down the bees attacked her 
with increased fury; but by the use of the smoker I 
helped her to get into the hive. Then in about thirty 
minutes I opened the hive and found the queen well 
balled on the bottom of the hive, and almost dead. 
I then finished killing her and left them queenless 
until the next day; then I united them with another 
colony, which was done with but little smoke and 
no fighting. 

In both cases of uniting above referred to I put 
the bees in a different hive from which either colony 
this larger space? 

Dott, W. Va., Nov. 12. H. INGRAM COOK. 


{As a rule it does not pay to attempt to make 
increase in your locality as late as Sept. 1. Much 
depends upon the weather and on the honey-flow; 
but usually it is safer to let the colonies remain 
strong. One rousing good colony stands a better 
chance of wintering safely than two colonies only 
medium in strength. Furthermore, unless a special 
effort has been made to keep plenty of vigorous 
drones in one or more colonies the young queens are 
likely to remain unmated.—Eb. ] 


Making Honey Vinegar 

I have decided to make vinegar out of the sour 
honey. I looked up the recipe in the A B C of Bee 
Culture, but there are a few things that I don’t 
quite understand in regard to it. 

1. About how long does it usually take to make 
good vinegar? 

2. Could it be made now and left in the cellar 
this winter, or would it be better to wait until next 
summer and make it outside when it is warm? 

3. If made now, would it be harmful to bees that 
are being wintered in the same cellar with it, and 
would it affect sealed jars of fruit? 

4. Will good syrup-barrels be good enough to put 
it in? Should the whole head of the barrel be taken 
out, or will it do just as well to leave the bung open 
and cover with fine wire cloth or cheese-cloth? 

Hopkinton, Iowa, Oct. 27. A. R. SHEARER. 


[The above was referred to Mr. E. M. Nichols, of 
Lyonsville, Mass., who replies as follows: ] 


It will take from two to four years to make good 
honey vinegar if one fills a barrel or cask with honey 
properly reduced with water, and allows it to go 
through the natural change to acetic acid, or vinegar. 

If you have a quantity of honey you wish to make 
into vinegar, a better way for you to do is to place a 
cask, capacity 45 to 50 gallons, in a warm room, 
temperature 40 to 50 degrees Fahrenheit; lay the 
cask on its side with the bunghole up and coverea 
with cheese-cloth. If the barrel stands on one end 
with one head out, there would be a larger percent- 
age of loss by evaporation. The cask should be filled 
about half full of good vinegar, then add ten quarts 
of fermented liquid once in about seven days. When 
the cask is full, draw out about half of the contents 
and continue the process. In preparing the sweet 
liquid I prefer rain water to put with the honey, 
and have the liquid about as sweet as for a sweet 
drink; or one can determine this by either method 
mentioned on page 592 in the A B OC and X Y Z of 
Bee Culture. When this liquid is first prepared it 
contains a per cent of sugar; when it is allowed to 
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ferment, it then contains alcohol, and the alcohol is 
converted to acetic acid by the cask process. This 
same method of making vinegar can be used on a 
smaller scale if one wishes. 

There will be no harm in storing honey vinegar 
in the same cellar with bees or sealed cans of fruit, 





Color of Drones from Mismated Bees 
On page 548 Mr. Albert Swanton asks if queens 
mated by black or German drones don’t produce 
black bees and drones. Your answer is that a queen 
mated with a black drone will give both bees and 
drones, mixed blood. Now, I suppose you and Mr. 
Swanton mean a pure Italian queen will. I have 
always understood that the mating has nothing to do 
with the drone offspring; that is, if the queens were 
pure Italians. All her drone brood would be pure 
Italian, no matter what kind of drone she was mat- 
ed with. If I am not correct, put me straight. 
DEEP SPACE UNDER FRAMES UNDESIRABLE. 
Again, page 517, your correspondent advises a 
space of one inch or more between the floor and bot- 
tom-bar. My experience has been that, if over % 
inch is allowed, bees will build combs, and give a 
lot of trouble. Again, what is to be gained by giving 
this larger space. 


Hempstead, Tex., Aug. 12. G. T. Rawts. 


[Our answer, page 548, was, perhaps, not com- 
plete. The orthodox teaching is that the drones 
from a pure Italian queen, even if she be mated to 
a black or hybrid drone, will be pure also. A few, 
however, take exception to the statement; but unless 
we can get better proof to the contrary we shall 
have to accept it as true. 

This question of a deep bee-space under the frames 
hinges somewhat un the locality and the strength 
of the honey-flow. We use an inch space under our 
frames—that is, between the bottoms of the bottom- 
bars and the floor of the bottom-board; and it is rare 
indeed that bees build comb in the space, and w: 
have had some pretty strong honey-flows also. Tie 
great advantage of this extra space is the providing 
of better ventilation; and better ventilation means 
less swarming. Of course, one can have a deeper 
entrance with a % space under the frames; but the 
ventilation will not be nearly as good by consider- 
able. The tendency of the beekeeping world now is 
toward a larger space between the bottom-bars and 
bottom-board, and larger entrances, and mainly be- 
cause of the reducticn in the swarming; and while 
it does not stop it, it discourages it.—Eb.] 


Raising Queens in Upper Stories 
I have been reading again some of last year’s 
copies of GLEANINGS, and came across an article by 
G. J. Yoder on making up winter losses, May 1, 
1912, page 281. Could you shed a little furthe 
light on the subject? I have raised a few queens in 
this way, but have to remove them just before they 
hatch, otherwise they simply disappear. On only 
one occasion was I really successful in getting a 
queen mated from an upper story, and in this case 
an excluder was placed on the first story, and a 
wire screen on the second. The queen mated from 
the third story, and is now doing well. It seems 
that an excluder on the first story is not sufficient, 
even when the queen is raised in the third. Does 
this raising of queens in supers lead to swarming, 
especially if done in the swarming season ? 
FRED E. WHITE. 
North Vancouver, B. C., Sept. 19. 


[One can raise cells in the upper story of a strong 
colony very easily; but there are some important 
requirements, even to do this. The upper story must 
be separated from the lower one by means of an 
excluder. There must be a light honey-flow, or a 
feeder on the hives, for the bees must be kept in a 
high state of prosperity. Moreover, bees will not 
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start cells, as a rule, in these upper stories; but 
they will finish and cap over those that have been 
already started. : 

Queens can be mated from an upper story with 
perforated zinc between the two parts of the hive; 
but ninety-nine times out of a hundred the plan will 
fail. The only way to make it work at all is to use 
a wire screen between the upper and lower stories, 
and then use a separate entrance to the upper story, 
preferably in the rear. 

Yes, rearing cells in the upper story has a tendency 
to incite swarming. The presence of a large number 
of cells ready to hatch within a few days will start 
up a swarm as nothing else will do except an over- 
crowded condition of the hive and lack of ventila- 
tion.—EbD. ] 


Do Bees Steal Eggs ? 

This question has been discussed pro and con for 
years; but it is not my intention here to undertake 
to settle it nor even to express an opinion. My whole 
object in writing this is merely to record an inter- 
esting case that came to my attention. 

On May 15, 1913, in company with Thos. Parker, 
of Bedford, Iowa, I drove to the home of J. H. Fitch, 
who has a fine apiary in Danzenbaker hives near 
Bedford. Among the hives examined was one con- 
taining a drone-layer. The hive was full of drone 
brood and drones, with but comparatively few work- 
ers. Not a trace of worker brood could be found 
within the hive. On one of the frames Mr. Parker 
found a sealed queen-cell, and on the opposite side 
a partially built queen-cell. We were very much 
interested to know whether this cell contained a 
drone larva, such as often happens in such colonies. 
We decided that in case the cell really contained a 
female larva there was no way to account for it 
unless the bees had secured a fertile egg from some 
other colony. 

On June 26, a little more than a month later, Mr. 
Fitch wrote me that the cell had, in fact, contained a 
queen, and that there was at that time sealed brood 
in three frames. He said that the queen was a very 
fine-looking one, and the colony gave promise of 
prosperity. 

This is the most striking instance of this kind that 
ever came to my attention, for the old queen was 
very plainly a drone-layer. I have heard of similar 
cases, but this is the most puzzling one coming under 
my own observation. 


Atlantic, Iowa. FRANK C. PELLETT. 


Does the Caging of a Queen in Her Own Hive 
Cause the Building of Queen-cells ? 

If an old or laying queen be caged and placed in 
her own hive, will the bees build queen-cells the same 
as though she (the queen) were taken out altogether ? 
And may that queen be liberated again in her hive 
at any time? or must one of the plans for introduc- 
ing be followed out? Must all queen-cells be removed 
before she is liberated or introduced? 

If the queen be caged, and placed in another hive, 
will she be fed by those bees the same as she would 
be were she caged and placed in her own hive? 

Berne, Ind., Nov. 20. Moopy BRENNEMAN. 


[One can cage a queen in her own hive, and the 
bees will feed her, and at the same time build cells; 
but a strange queen caged over another colony that 
already has a queen, probably will not be fed. A 
dozen or so queens may be caged over a colony that 
is queenless, and the bees will feed some and not 
others; that is to say, they will select out one or 
more queens which they seem to accept, and to smear 
the wire cloth of the other queens over with bee-glue, 
thus smothering them to death. 

A queen may be kept caged in her own hive if 
kept queenless for a month or more; but it might be 
advisable in any case to have a little candy. In the 
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case of a strange colony it is very important to have 
candy, especially if that strange colony already has 
a queen at large in the hive. If there is, therefore, 
but the one queen in the hive, and she has been 
caged for some time, she may be liberated any time 
providing no virgin has hatched from one of the cells. 
If there are capped cells, as a matter of precaution 
they should be cut out before the queen is released, 
or the bees might kill the queen, knowing that young 
virgins would soon be due. Bees will very often 
seem to prefer a prospective virgin to a laying queen. 
—Ebp.] 
Parcel Post in Germany 

In Germany the charge for a package up to 11.1 
Ibs. is the same, be it one pound or eleven. The 
minimum charge to a distance not over 10 miles is 6 
cts.; for any greater distance anywhere within the 
empire the charge is 12 cts. 

The post accepts parcels up to 111 Ibs. For each 
kilogram over five kilograms the following charge is 
made: 

Within the first zone, not over 10 miles, for each 
additional kilogram, 1% cts. 

Within the second zone, not over 20 miles, for 
each additional kilogram, 2% cts. 

Within the third zone, not over 50 miles, for each 
additional kilogram, 5 cts. 

Within the fourth zone, not over 100 miles, for 
each additional kilogram, 7% cts. 

Within the fifth zone, not over 150 miles, for each 
additional kilogram, 10 cts. 

Within the sixth zone, over 150 miles to anywhere 
within the empire, for each additional kilogram, 12% 
cts. 

Packages of very large dimensions, baskets with 
plants, cages with animals, etc., there is an addition 
of 50 per cent to the regular charge. Five kilograms 
is called a post parcel. This term is commonly used 
in advertising honey. The price for the post parcel 
containing 4% kilograms honey includes the car- 
riage and C. O. D. charge usually. The C. 0. D. ar- 
rangement is a great convenience. The postoffice 
makes for the C. O. D. an extra charge of only 2% 
cts. over the amount the money order would cost. 
The party receiving the package pays the cash, but 
has no address to write, while the sender knows he 
will get the amount of his bill without delay. Goods 
and honey are usually sent ©. O. D. 

The package for honey used is a tin pail with a 
cover that fits*water-tight. As a rule the honey sent 
by parcel post is crystallized. Although the pail 
will hold the liquid honey, yet the hauling is not 
gentle. For a greater distance the only safe way is 
to wait until the honey has crystallized. The pails 
are filled with liquid honey, and set aside for crys- 
tallization. No wrapping is necessary. 

J. A. HEBERLE, B. S. 

Markt Oberdorf, Bavaria, Germany, Nov. 8. 





Not One Failure when Introducing by the Smoke 


an 

I have just read the Nov. 15th issue, and say 
amen to J. E. Marchant’s article, page 804. I really 
believe this smoke plan to be the best thing ever 
given to beekeepers for the introduction of laying 
queens and virgins. When friend Miller’s article 
first appeared in GLEANINGS it made me “ sit up and 
take notice,’’ and the next day I introduced a laying 
queen to a strong colony after first removing the 
queen they had; and bad weather came on so that 
I was unable to look into the hive for a few days; 
and when I did I found the queen all right, and she 
was laying in good shape. The plan pleased me so 
much I wanted to go further, and so I introduced a 
queen to a colony which I found queenless and hav- 
ing queen-cells well under way. This was also a 
success. I then tried virgins, giving them to two 
and three frame nuclei. 
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I want to say right here I think any one is apt to 
fall down unless he is careful in the way the queen 
is run in. Referring to the danger mentioned in an 
editorial in the September Ist issue, when introduc- 
ing to small nuclei, of having the queen run away 
into some corner or away from the combs, I will say 
that I always remove the entrance blocks at the side 
near the combs and let the queen run in at the cor- 
ner, then replace the block, and upon examination I 
have never failed to find the queen upon the combs 
and at home. I have never had one balled yet. 

I have not had a chance to try this method on 
laying workers, but will in the near future if the 
opportunity presents itself. Some of our old bee- 
keepers are shy about trying this method, and seem 
afraid of losing queens by it; but we have got totry 
things out if we ever expect to get anywhere in this 
world. I have introduced queens for other beekeep- 
ers by this method with the best of success, and I 
am firmly convinced that it is the quickest and best 


method given yet, and also the safest if properly 
done. It certainly means a big saving of time and 


money to all who try it, queen-breeders especially. 
Berlin, Ct., Nov. 21. A. E. CRANDALL. 


Queens Introduced by the Smoke Method are Lay- 
ing the next Day 

Regarding the smoke method of introducing queens, 
I will just state that I have been using that method 
for the last twelve years, with the result that I have 
generally succeeded in introducing successfully about 
100 per cent of my queens. *\bout ten years ago I 
wrote an article for the Western Bee Journal detail- 
ing said method of introducing, at which time I did 
not know who was using that method. Previous to 
this I had always observed the directions for intro- 
ducing, and, as a result, I lost about one-fourth of 
my queens. 

One thing I wish to say about the smoke method 
is, it must be used with caution. An overdose is 
cruel, and, if given during a honey-dearth, you will 
find plenty to do protecting the hive from robbers. 

Another advantage which is important is, the 
queens are laying the next day. 


Bakersfield, Cal., Nov. 8. F. D. LOwE. 


Sending Honey by Freight C. O. D.; Plain Simple 
Business Directions to Those who are 
Shipping to Strangers * 

I sell most of my honey by correspondence, or, in 
other words, I do a mail-order business. When ship- 
ping to strangers I ship to shipper’s order, bill of 
lading attached. I have had one or two shipments 
refused because the railroad agent refused to let 
parties inspect honey before signing a draft. Others 
(from letters received) think it shows disrespect to 
them to ship in that way. How do you manage 
this? I can’t afford to ship to strangers with straight 
bill of lading, as I have had trouble collecting that 
way. 


Llano, Tex., Oct. 2. L. B. SMITH. 


[In sending freight of any kind, draft attached 
to bill of lading, if you desire the consignee to in- 
spect the bill of goods you must make that proviso in 
the bill of lading, otherwise the railroad agent has 
the right to refuse the consignee such privilege. 

In sending stuff C. O. D., either by express or 
freight, one has to run the risk of offending a possi- 
ble future customer who will pay cash. If his bank 
standing or credit is good he is more apt to take 
such offense. It is usually advisable to go to your 
bank and ask if it knows the financial standing ‘of 
the parties to whom you propose shipping your 
goods. If they can find no rating in Dun or Brad- 
street whatever, or if the rating is unsatisfactory, 
you will be compelled, if you ship at all, to send 
goods draft attached to bill of lading. 
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In all transactions of this kind it is usually best 
to ask the prospective customer, in the first place, 
if unknown to you, to furnish references. This is 
an ordinary plain business requirement; and if 
business men, and in particular beekeepers, would 
take this precaution they would avoid a lot of bad 
debts and, very often, bad feelings of a sort that 
means no future business. Any man who is offend. 
ed because you require references should be avoided, 
for no responsible person objects to it; and itis not 
always wise to presuppose that parties referred to 
would give the proposed consignee a satisfactory 
rating; so it is best to write one or more of the 
references. It may consume a week’s time, but it 
may save the price of a crop of honey.—Ep. |] 


Melting up Extracting-combs Taken from Foul- 
broody Bees 

I wish to know whether it is advisable to melt up 
all extracting-combs taken from foul-broody bees, 
What percentage of a yard of forty colonies (nearly 
all having it, but most of them fairly strong in bees) 
would come through the winter? 

SUBSCRIBER 

[We certainly would melt up all combs affected 
with American foul brood. Combs from a European 
foul-broody colony may be used again; but we would 
advise melting them up also to be on the safe side. 

Foul brood, either European or American, will not 
affect the wintering of a colony of bees unless it 
reduces its strength in the fall. Many hives affected 
with either disease will have only a few cells of dead 
matter. Such colonies will winter as well as the 
average normal one, other things being equal. But 
if a stock has foul brood very badly, so that its 
strength is reduced, it will die, probably, during the 
winter and the following spring; for as soon as the 
bees can fly, other bees will rob out these diseased 
combs, thus spreading the infection far and wide. 
This is precisely the manner in which American foul 
brood is spread in many cases.—ED. | 


Making Increase by the Alexander Plan 

I have a few colonies in ten-frame shallow hives, 
two of which make up one brood-nest. I should like 
to know the best way to manipulate these hives for 
increase, following the Alexander plan, or any other 
more suitable to meet existing conditions. I have 
plenty of shallow frames with full combs or founda- 
tion. I am prepared to buy queens if advisable. 
The honey flora is plentiful, consisting of dandelion, 
fruit bloom, clover, smartweed, melilotus, and fall 
flowers. SUBSCRIBER. 

[We would advise you to follow the Alexander 
plan, which plan we have given several times in 
these columns. You will also find it given under 
the head of “ Increase” in our A B C and X Y Z 
of Bee Culture. Your increase will be much more 
rapid if you buy queens, of course; but it is more 
economical to raise one’s own queens. However, in 
some localities there are so many black bees that 
pure stock can not be raised, and for that reason, if 
for no other, it is better to buy queens and thus have 
pure stock.—ED. } 


Information Wanted Concerning One of Mr. Lang- 
stroth’s Relatives 
Have you any information as to where Miss Saddie 
Langstroth can be found? She is the daughter of 
J. T. Langstroth, and granddaughter of Rev. L. L. 
Langstroth. Her cousins have tried to find her for 
several years, without success. She probably is 
married, and under another name. 
Holyoke, Mass. HERBERT F.. DAVIS 


[If any of our subscribers or readers can furnish 
Mr. Davis the desired information we hope they will 
do so.—Eb.] 
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Our Homes 


A. I. Root 


Go ye into all the world, and preach the gospel te 
every creature.—MaRK 16:15. 

“ DARKEST AMERICA;” HOW TO GROW IDIOTS 
AND IMBECILES. 

I have recently been talking to you about 
“starving America;” but now we have 
something that confronts us that might weil 
be called “ darkest America.” In this day 
of great progress and wonderful enterprise 
we have not only whole farms but whole 
regions devoted to growing separate things. 
A great part of Michigan is devoted to 
growing white beans; and in riding through 
these big bean-farms one might almost 
think Michigan could supply the world 
with this great staple. Then we have great 
egg-farms; cranberry-farms; and just re- 
cently I spoke to you about fox-farms for 
growing furs for fashionable women. But 
I believe none of \ou ever heard of not only 
a farm—and may God forgive us—but a 
whole region for growing—what do you 
suppose? Imbeciles, idiots, paupers, and 
criminals. Read the following: 
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Mr. Root:—Read the piece marked in inclosed 
page of Atlanta Journal, and say if you don’t think 
missionary work is badly needed there. 

Moultrie, Ga. J. E. WILLIAMS. 

Below are some clippings from the article 
submitted to me. As the article was of too 
great length for our pages, I have simply 
quoted the three first and three last para- 
graphs. If you want the whole of the of- 
ficer’s statement I presume the editor of the 
Atlanta Journal will be glad to furnish you. 
Ask for their issue for September 14. 

“Why do the good civilized folk of America ig- 
nore a countryside people with adults who are men- 
tally children; strong self-willed men and women of 
native stock who are without reason, judgment, or 
self-control ?” 

Miss Elizabeth Kite, State agent for the New Jer- 
sey School for Feeble-minded, put the question with 
a finality that accused. ‘‘ You doubt the possibility ? 
Then come with me to the Pines. You will find the 
district a plague-spot of moral contagion—a feeder 
for our jails, almshouses, and hospitals.”’ 

Next morning found us motoring through a lonely 
tract of 2000 square miles between the barren coast 
of New Jersey and the fertile Delaware Valley. This 
area of scrub cranberry-bogs and salt marsh is peo- 
pled with families of degenerates. 

* * * * + * * * * * 

“Aunt Lil” was a little girl of twelve when her 
first baby was born. So was imbecile Louise. So, 
think of the awful pity of it, were a score of women 
in the sand-holes. 

Consider the intermarried Dixon-Osborn clan, 199 
individuals, of whom 13 are normal, 124 degenerate, 
20 illegitimate, and 22 criminal, living on the out- 
skirts of a country town. 

Imbecile Betsie married defective Zacher, and be- 
came the mother of nine feeble-minded children, 12 
feeble-minded grandchildren, 23 feeble-minded great- 
grandchildren. Of these, one died in infancy, eight 
lived in public institutions, no one knows how many 


went to jail. One granddaughter, Mag, bore eight 
illegitimate children. 

Can all this be really true in our United 
States of America? 1 devoutly hope it is 
not true, and that it has been largely gotten 
up for the “Sunday edition” to make a 
sensation. However, a large part of it 
must be true. Will the readers of GLEAN- 
INGS who are competent to tell us something 
more about it give us the facts? 

I believe every one of our Protestant 
churehes is supporting several missionaries 
in foreign lands. We have been priding 
ourselves that the great wide world has been 
pretty nearly canvassed ; that there are very 
few places in Africa, South America, or the 
remote islands of the sea, where the Bible 
has not been placed and the gospel preach- 
ed; but these people, as we learn from the 
part of the article | omitted, can neither 
read nor write. If this is true, what about 
the enforcement of our laws for compulsory 
education? Do not these just and righteous 
laws include every portion of the United 
States? There are public institutions for 
the eare of idiots and feeble-minded in that 
vicinity, for the article alludes to them. 
Where are our missionary societies? Does 
the A. M. A. of the Congregational Church 
know any thing about it? I ask the question 
because I have in years past given it thou- 
sands of dollars to attend to just such cases 
as these. We have been told for years past 
of their great work among the “ mountain 
whites” of the South; but the mountain 
whites ean read. Booker Washington, in 
his great work among his people, does not 
mention ever having found a condition 
among the colored people anywhere equal 
to this. Our missionaries in Africa have 
never told us any thing to equal it. In this 
region the marriage ceremony is a dead let- 
ter. These people are “swapping” wives 
indiscriminately; and some poor mothers, 
who have children by different fathers still 
living, when they protest about being swap- 
ped about in this way are obliged to put up 
with it. If it were somewhere away off, we 
might shirk a great part of the responsibil- 
ity; but this tract, covering ever so many 
square miles, is right in the neighborhood 
of Philadelphia, Baltimore, New York, and 
last, but not least, Washington. Can not 
something be done to stop breeding chil- 
dren from idiotic and imbecile parents? 
The Atlanta Journal gives a picture of a 
whole family. The father can neither read 
nor write, and the mother is an imbecile. 
The terrible responsibility rests on every 
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one of us, including you and me. No won- 
der we have awful crimes when we as a na- 
tion are contributing to the breeding and 
peopling of our country with idiots and 
imbeciles. The women are all mothers with 
large families, as you might suspect they 
would be; and where they have sense 
enough to know their condition they are 
gioaning under their burdens. Where is 
the W. C. T. U.? where is the Salvation 
Army? where is the Y. M. C. A.? where are 
our Endeavor societies and our other socie- 
ties of like import? 

May the Lord be praised that he has per- 
mitted me through the pages of this depart- 
ment of our journal to take up and hold be- 
fore the world conditions of this kind! Once 
more let me say it, we are making wonder- 
ful progress in improving our farm prod- 
ucts; we are also making great progress in 
improving our domestic animals. Our ex- 
periment stations are showing us how to 
build up just the kind of horses, cattle, 
sheep, and even chickens, that we want. We 
have stopped raising scrubs, and are giving 
our time and attention to only the best im- 
proved varieties. There has been a little 
talk about better, brighter, and more intelli- 
gent mothers (yes, and fathers too), that 
we may fill our schools and finally our great 
nation with better and brighter men and 
women. May God help us to look after the 
babies that are being born and which are 
going to be born. And, finally, let us re- 
member the responsibility placed on every 
one of us who is a follower of the Lord 
Jesus Christ to “ go into all the world, and 
preach the gospel to every creature.” 


HUMANITY; WHAT ARE WE DOING IN THE 
WAY OF “ SELECTING ” BETTER FATHERS 


AND MOTHERS? 

Did it ever occur to you how this present genera. 
tion is going? Instead of the well-to-do people and 
those rich in “ gray matter”’ populating this land of 
ours, it is the poor, and in many cases those who 
are lacking in intelligence. The rich and wise rear 
from only one to two children, while the lower 
classes are bringing up large families. What will 
this world come to at that rate? E. W. T. 


Let me suggest to the good friend who 
sends the above, and asks to have his name 
omitted, that somebody recently called my 
attention to the fact that the children of 
millionaires, whether they happen to be few 
or many, are generally “ no good.” In other 
words, if a child is brought up with the un- 
derstanding that his environments are such 
that he “ don’t have to” work for a living, 
this one thing too often makes him a use- 
less “dude.” And now if this is true, are 
affairs in such a very bad shape after all? 
Our great men and great women not only 
often come from humble surroundings, but 
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quite often, indeed, where the parents are 
poor, and have large families. Does it not 
behoove us then to be sure we are right be- 
fore we push ahead too vehemently ? 
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HOOKWORMS IN FLORIDA, ETC. 

On page 391, June 1, I said, in speaking 
of the hookworm: “ If this disease or para- 
site exists in the part of Florida where we 
are located, I have not heard of it.” Ip 
the midst of a business letter from a man 
who is well able to speak understandingly 
in regard to Florida (for it has been his 
home all his life) he writes as follows: 

Hookworms are a very common pest in Florida, 
and numbers of people are afflicted with them. It is 
much more prevalent than you think. Perhaps 20 
per cent of all the people in the State are rather 
badly afflicted, some very badly. It can be stamped 
out easily by proper precautions as to closets and 
insisting on children wearing shoes. Still, it may be 
that it is spread by cattle and dogs. I have heard 
that this is so. 

I do not care to be quoted, but you may use the 
letter if you desire, and say “‘ name given on specia) 
request.”” As to the doctor’s examination of the 
school children, I do not know if that was paid for 
by the Rockefeller contribution or not, but presume 
it was. I am doing all I can personally in talks 
with home people as well as chance acquaintances 
to impress the value of treatment against hookworms. 
The natives seem rather to resent the idea of these 
worms; but I clinch the argument by telling of re- 
sults from our own boys’ treatment. 

I hardly need tell you that there is a 
large class of people, and especially real- 
estate dealers, who object to the publication 
of any thing like the above; but the good of 
humanity and the good of Florida people, 
especially the children, demands that they 
have the facts. There was considerable 
sport at one time, about Mr. Rockefeller’s 
great gift; but you will see from the above 
chat he well knew what he was talking 
about and what he was doing. I have also 
been told that people who are badly afflicted 
in this way, especially ignorant and colored 
people, absolutely refuse to go to a doctor. 
If 1 am correct, almost any physician is 
fully posted in regard to it, and will be able 
to detect the symptoms and apply a reme- 
dy. 





ROACHES IN FLORIDA; HEADING THEM OFF. 

While I am writing I wish to mention that, if Mr. 
Root doesn’t want the roaches to eat the labels from 
his bottles, he should put the label on the bottom 
of the bottle. J. P. HOHMANN. 

Flemington, N. J. 

My good friend, your remedy will work 
if the bottles do not get tipped over; and, 
besides this, it is a great deal handier to 
have a label where you can see it without 
lifting the bottle. I presume poison might 
be added to the mucilage by the label manu- 
facturer or whoever makes the paste when 
the labels are applied. 
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Notes of ‘Travel 


Know ye not that your body is the temple of the 
Holy Ghost!—I. Cor. 6:19. 

I have all my life loved to travel, because 
it gives me such an opportunity to study 
humanity, or, if you choose, to study my 
fellowmen; and I especially enjoy seeing 
the progress that is being made toward 
uplifting humanity. I want to see especially 
what progress is being made, not only here 
in America, but throughout the whole wide 
world, in looking after the health and mor- 
als of humanity. Our great railways are 
spending not only thousands but millions 
toward giving more and better comforts to 
the countless throngs, high and low, rich 
and poor, that seem to be always traveling 
somewhere. It has rejoiced my heart every 
time I leave home to see the improvements 
going on. Our readers may recall the vigor- 
ous protests I have made from time to time 
(for forty years or more) against filthy 
toilet rooms and elosets. It just begins to 
dawn on me that God, in his merciful love, 
gave me that “thorn in the flesh” (see 
Homes for Nov. 15) that I might keep bet- 
ter posted, and be better able to make pub- 
lie protest against shameful vandalism. 

When I see a great new union depot in 
any of our big cities I am at once curious 
to know whether they have considered the 
matter we are now discussing, and how 
much money they have invested in it. For 
years I was disappointed; but now (thank 
God) there seems to be a glorious awaken- 
ing. To illustrate: At Jacksonville, Fla., in 
the large union depot, there are plenty of 
clean tidy closets, and notices conspicuously 
placed, reading something like this: “ To- 
baeco in any form must not be used in these 
apartments ;” and, again, “ $25.00 fine for 
mutilating or disfiguring any of the furni- 
ture; this is a penalty enacted by law.” 

To enforce the above I think a porter is 
stationed; and this porter furnishes soip 
and paper towels for a nickel. Somewhere 
I have seen paper towels for a penny drop- 
ped in a slot. Good for Jacksonville! 

But now listen: In the city of Tampa, in 
a brand-new fine union depot, the toilet 
seats, walls, and floor were spattered with 
tobacco quids and juice; varnished wood- 
work split and broken; dust and filth stick- 
ing to corners, ete., although just one year 
ago the room was in beautiful trim. How- 
ever, there was one beautiful closed closet 
to be opened only by a “ nickel in a slot,” 
and this was protected by notices similar 
to those in Jacksonville. 

It oceurs to me that something might be 
said right here in regard to the demoraliz- 


ing tendency of the tobacco habit; but some 
visitor at the “ Home of the Honeybees ” 
might “come back at me” and say, “ Why, 
Mr. Root, the closets in your own factory 
at Medina, Ohio, are, at least some of them, 
stained with this same tobacco juice.” With 
sadness and sorrow I ean only reply that I 
hope our men employees may read this, 
even if they do not read all I write. 

How about the closets on our fine Pull- 
man cars that are fitted out with such shin- 
ing furniture and elaborate expense? Some 
of them are nicely cared for, but many are 
not. I think, however, improvement is 
plainly visible every trip we take. 
BROOKSVILLE, FLA., SUB-EXPERIMENT STATION 

We did not take in the above on our trip 
here as planned, because we passed the 
branch railroad at St. Catherine in the 
night; but I started to make the visit on 
Friday, the 14th, taking the daily steamer 
to Tampa, where I was obliged to pass the 
night. I saw by a Tampa daily two things 
that interested me. First was a moving- 
picture show of figures that talked as well 
as moved. As a rule I seldom attend these 
shows, and never go to theaters, but I felt 
it right and proper to see what has been 
called Edison’s latest and greatest achieve- 
ment. The first act on the program was a 
splendid lecture by a talented orator and a 
most vivacious speaker. It was not an illu- 
sion. The man himself stood before you, 
and you could see every motion of his face 
and mouth, and his words were so clear I 
caught every syllable easily. In his talk he 
said if this invention had been known we 
might now have the pleasure of seeing 
Washington face to face, and hearing the 
father of our nation exhort his soldiers. 
To illustrate his talk he picked a dish from 
the table and mashed it on the floor. We 
saw the pieces fly, and heard the crash, saw 
an attendant gather up the fragments, and 
one had to pinch himself, almost, to realize 
that no dinner-plate had been dashed on the 
floor at all. A girl started out with a tin 
pail for water. We heard the pail rattle 
against the bushes, saw the water, and 
heard it splash as she filled her pail from 
the “old oaken bucket.” Then a group of 
singers danced and sang, and every voice of 
the dozen singers was distinctly audible. 
Just as my conscience began sounding faint- 
ly, that “ alarm bell ” I have told you about, 
a waiter brought in a tray of beer-glasses 
with foam rolling off the brimming mugs; 
and when the singers stopped, they clinked 
their glasses before drinking. I got up 
(even though I was then on a front seat), 
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and went out. Why should this great and 
precious invention, this gift of God, be 
prostituted (when it opens up such possibil- 
ities) to illustrate a drunken revelry? | 
suppose it is because the multitudes demand 
such things; and I| felt pained as I failed 
to notice that any one else in that audience 
of several hundred felt as I did, that it was 
time to go home. 

Let me say a word here in commendation 
of the good people of Tampa. Whenever 
I was in doubt about finding my way | met 
most courteous responses, and different peo- 
ple went out of their way to put me on the 
right car, or to help me to a place difficult 
to find, in spite of my protest. This is a 
pretty good world, after all. If I am right, 
the saloons in Tampa have all been obliged 
to remove all screens from before doors and 
windows. Of course there was grumbling 
and protest; but Tampa police obey orders 
from their chief. 

Let me digress a little before I mention 
the second thing that took my eye in the 
city daily. A few ‘years ago | talked with 
Crenshaw Bros., seedsmen, about handling 
bee-supplies; but as they were then also in 
the commission business they said they could 
not well take on any more responsibility. 
Well, of late the brothers have divided up, 
in some way, and the truck, fruit, ete., are 
handled as a separate line in a different 
part of the city. Well, I saw in the paper 
that this latter firm had just received a ship- 
ment of ten thousand chickens from Ten- 
nessee. I was up before it was fairly day- 
light ; and the crowing of the roosters greet- 
ed me to their great establishment. A great 
covered platform, which I suppose might 
be called a warehouse, was full of workmen, 
even at that early hour; and, besides the 
chickens, almost every line of goods that 
grows in the South was being crated and 
shipped to customers. Don’t tell me any 
more that Florida people are “lazy.” One 
of the boys told me about half of the 10,000 
chickens had been sold and sent away. They 
were placed in pens of perhaps 300 or 400 
ach, and in each ineclosure there seemed to 
be almost every breed represented more or 
less. The boys said they were sold in lots 
at 65 ets. each; but where a purchaser 
wanted to take his pick the price was more, 
for in the lot there were “Reds” and 
“ Rocks ” that would weigh much more than 
65 ets. I wonder what the “chicken-raisers” 
in Tennessee get for their fowls. 

The fifty or sixty miles to Brooksville is 
almost an unbroken wilderness except for 
the turpentine camps; and as we near the 
town we come into the Florida hills. In 
fact, 1 did not know before there were such 
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hills and valleys in the whole State. To get 
home this Saturday night I found I should 
have to get an automobile to catch the Sea- 
board train at Dade City, about 25 miles, 
over a sandy road. As the experiment sta- 
tion was out about four miles toward Dade 
City we figured to start about as soon as ] 
could get my dinner; and to get as much 
time as possible at the government station, 
I (at least for once) ate hurriedly. On the 
bill of fare at the hotel my eye caught 
“baked yams,” which I ordered with roast 
beef, ete. When the yams came I thought 
at first they had by mistake sent a big 
round and smooth beet. It was baked so 
the outside was slightly charred; but on 
mashing I found it yellow and dry, and 
tempting to look at. I shook out the floury 
inside on the platter of roast-beef gravy, 
and took a taste. Why, it was worth the 
long trip to Brooksville, almost, to get that 
dinner of baked yams. I have written for 
some cuttings, and will report later. After 
my 20-cent nice dinner I found a two-seated 
Ford at the door, owned by a man who had 
run it only six weeks. He said his wife 
would like to go along if I, who hired the 
rig, did not “object.” Did anybedy ever 
hear that A. I. Root objected to a woman 
being in the crowd? 

Prof. Gomme, of the government station, 
is a big stalwart Texan, and I soon found 
he was “big” in many ways. As I could 
spare only about an hour we talked fast. 
Pretty soon a bright little woman came out 
on the poreh and said she wanted to be in- 
troduced to Mr. Root, for she just over- 
heard something he said about “ chickens.” 
Chickens indeed! I wonder if it is true that 
I do sometimes “ talk about chickens.” We 
went out and got the other woman into the 
auto; and didn’t we talk chickens and al- 
most every thing else? Mrs. Gomme has 
ducks and chickens, both, and is just getting 
the fever for “weeding out the drones” 
with trap nests, ete. 

Uncle Samuel has searched Florida for 
the best soil for dasheens and a lot of other 
stuff, and decided on this spot where oak 
trees grow as large around and as tall as 
almost anywhere up north; and this little 
woman with one child is almost alone in the 
wilderness. As nearly as I could learn, there 
are no white women living much nearer 
than Brooksville. No wonder she could 
“talk” when she found somebody besides 
the dueks and chickens. 

On p. 738, Oct. 15, I gave a report of 
this government station, and suggested that 
“ millet 18 feet high ” might be a misprint. 
There was no misprint. This wonderful 
plant is not only standing thicker than 
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closely planted corn, but it is excellent for 


horses and cattle, and for filling silos. Lis- 
ten: 
“Mr. Gomme, you must have used a tre- 


mendous lot of fertilizer or stable manure, 
or both, to get this enormous crop.” 

“Not a bit of either, Mr. Root. 
cleared Florida soil did it all.” 

What do the good friends who say “noth- 
ing will grow in Florida” have to say to 
the above? 

I saw papaya more than a 
wheelbarrow full of great “ melons” on a 
tree; and so many things from all over the 
earth being tested | can not remember a 
tenth part of them. The dasheens were just 
plowed up, and lying on the ground—about 
9000 bushels. All the small ones are to be 
given to applicants. I think 1000 or more 
requests are now waiting their turn, when 
the tubers are dry enough to mail. Mr. 
Gomme advised planting about Feb. 15 here 
in Florida; but my impression is they can 
be planted any time below the frost-line. 
My neighbor, Mr. Ault, this morning dug 
two hills (see picture p. 784). that went 
171% and 17%4 lbs. respectively. Mr. Gomme 
aiewe under the great fleshy stalks to enrich 
the ground; but we found them even more 
luscious for a stew, as I have described, 


Newly 


trees with 


“ 


Health 


HOT-WATER INJECTIONS, ETC. 

Our older readers may remember I was 
once quite enthusiastic about this form of 
water cure. They may not all recall, how- 
ever, that later on I dropped it and advised 
against it. Here is what Terry says in the 
Practical Farmer in regard to the matter: 

Injections are all right for emergencies; but for a 
steady practice drink enough water and eat proper 
food so nature will attend to the movement of bow- 
els. Is not this natural and sensible? You say a 
doctor who edits a certain health magazine is con- 
stantly advising the internal bath. Yes, and turn 
over to the advertising pages and you will find that 
he is interested in the sale of a costly contrivance for 
introducing water in this unnatural manner. He 
says there that he can prove that 90 per cent of all 
your ailments are due to constipation. Very well; 
and I can prove that plenty of water put in the 
mouth in a natural way, along with food which has 
in it the natural coarse parts which the bowels need, 
will cure and prevent constipation without the use 
of his instrument at all. I have seen reading-matter 
praising this instrument in a California paper, and 
then the advertisement in another place, probably 
both paid advertisements. Don’t be caught in any 
such easy manner. It is, of course, far better to use 
thie contrivance than to be constipated. But it is 
beti+r yet to live properly, and have no earthly use 
for it. 


‘he above is all right, as Terry outlines, 
for an emergency. When you are in great 
distress, and can get relief in no other way, 
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than the baked tubers. The latter should 
be dug and dried out in the sun for a couple 
of weeks before trying to bake them. No 
other vegetable is so easy to prepare for the 
table. Just brush the tubers well with a 
good stiff brush, and they are ready to go 
into the oven. 

_ Notwithstanding the sandy hills and roads 
that crooked between the trees at almost 
every rod, we made Dade City 45 minutes 
before train time. In some places it seemed 
as if almost every tree close to the road had 
been barked by automobile hubs. The 25- 
mile trip cost me $7.00. Let me resume the 
subject I started out with, by one more 
illustration. 

As I purchased my ticket at Dade City I 
asked to be directed to the water-closet. 
Didn’t have any. I asked the freight clerk 
for the nearest place, and he said, “ Court- 
house two blocks away.” At the court-house 
(a nice new brick), some expensive closets 
had been installed; but they were bespat- 
tered with tobacco, the room was unswept 
and untidy. Dear brothers and sisters, is 
(his a fair representation of the present 
stage of civilization? Should not our court- 
houses be in some sense “temples of the 
Holy Ghost ” as well as temples of law and 
justice? 


Notes 


by all means use the hot-water injection; 
but after that, try to live so that nothing of 
the kind will be needed—that is, be careful 
what you eat, and be careful about over- 
eating. It is now several years since I had 
oceasion to use any thing of the kind. 





SEX HYGIENE FOR SMALL CHILDREN. 

For some time I have been somewhat 
worried and anxious about the rush to teaeh 
small children sex hygiene. I was invited 
to be present on one occasion where a dis- 
tinguished physician gave a talk to school 
children. His talk was all right, and splen- 
did for boys a dozen years old or so; but I 
really felt troubled to see some little chaps 
on the front seat, but little more than half 
a dozen. Another thing, I had a strong 
feeling that the mother should be the teach- 
er, and not the teachers in our public 
schools, nor even a great doctor. The fol- 
lowing, which I clip from the Chicago 
Advance, sums up my ideas pretty thor- 
oughly in just a few words: 

SEX HYGIENE: A WARNING. 

Within the last year there has been a perfect 

epidemic of sex consciousness, one aspect of which 


has been a vociferous demand for the teaching of 
sex hygiene to children. 
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There is real need of something in this direction, 
but we wish to utter a reiterated warning. What- 
ever else there is in this movement, one thing has 
been evident in many of the discussions, the attempt 
to secure instruction on sex hygiene in public schools 
constitutes one more effort of parents to shirk their 
God-given responsibility. No well-meaning maiden 
lady giving blushing lessons out of a text-book, no 
imported lecturer with exaggerated ideas of sex 
consciousness, can be any proper substitute for 
fathers and mothers, and these may do great harm. 
We have no doubt of the good intentions of most of 
the people who are behind this movement, but we 
have grave doubts of the practical wisdom of many 
of them. 


Awakening a childish interest and euri- 
osity in things they are not old enough to 
comprehend properly is the trouble. I think 
I must have been six or seven years old 
when I went to my mother (bless her mem- 
ory) and asked her something in regard to 
a certain word I found frequently in the 
Bible. Her reply was something like this: 
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“My child, will you not take mother’s 
word for it that it is best for you to drop 
this matter until you are a little older? You 
are not able to understand it now. Now 
please trust your mother a little more, and 
do not go to the boys nor to anybody else 
about it. Mother knows best, and she will 
teach you about all these things when you 
get to be a little older. Will you not trust 
her? ” 

I gave her my childish promise, and 
stuck to it pretty well; and when I happen- 
ed to overhear the talk of bad boys in 
regard to this matter, my mother’s warning 
prompted me to keep away from them, | 
have reason to believe there are quite a 
number of mothers who will agree with me 
here. Now, dear mothers, have you taken 
the same pains with your young boys that 
my mother wisely took to protect me in my 
childhood from grave danger? 








Temperance 


WHISKY FOR SICK FOLKS—SEE P. 743. 

The Union Signal for Nov. 6 contains a 
full-page article in regard to this matter, 
and informs us that a hospital in England 
has been run for forty years without the 
use of any liquors, and its record is ahead 
of any similar institution, as we know it 
would be. Now, there, if your family physi- 
cian is prescribing intoxicants he is not up 
to date; and if he refuses to inform himself, 
get a different doctor. Just consider for a 
moment a hospital in this enlightened nation 
that, instead of giving its innocent inmates 
health, gives them that which helps on to— 
“ hell.” 


IF RUM IS BAD FOR THE INDIAN, HOW DOES 
IT HAPPEN THAT IT IS NOT ALSO BAD FOR 
THE WHITE MAN? 

We clip the following from the Wheeling 
Advance: 

GOVERNMENT BARS RUM ON PUEBLO RESERVATION; 
SUPREME COURT SETTLES LONG-PENDING FIGHT 
RELATIVE TO QUESTION OF LIQUOR FOR IN- 
DIAN WARDS OF UNITED STATES; LIQ- 

UOR GANG SUFFER A TELLING BLOW. 

WASHINGTON, Oct. 23.—The supreme court held 
to-day that the Pueblo Indians are under the guar- 
dianship of the government, and liquor could not be 
taken into their country without violating the fed- 
eral law. 

The decision marks a long fight to distinguish 
those Indians who have lived in towns since long 
before the first white settlement in the United States, 
from the tribes which have been held to be wards 
of the government. 

The case has been hard fought, and the defeat of 
the liquor gang is a stunning blow. Advocates of 


temperance, however, are inquiring why, if the high- 
est court in the land holds liquor bad for the red 
man, it should not be equally bad for the white man. 
To be consistent, it is urged that the government 


should submit at least the resolution for an amend- 
ment to the federal constitution to prohibit the sale 
and manufacture of the beverages, in order that the 
several States might express themselves upon it. 


A CELLAR FULL OF WINE 25 YEARS OLD, BUT STILL A 
TEMPERANCE MAN, ETC. 

My grandfather, a naturalist, horticulturist, and 
wine-raiser, taught me to despise tobacco and liquor. 
Strange to relate, grandfather had the cellar full of 
wine, some 25 years old; but he hardly ever drank 
any except as a test. He was from the Rhine River, 
Hessen Darmstadt, a wine country. Naturally grapes 
were his work. This goes to show what will power 
is. The hard-cider barrel, seemingly harmless, has 
started many a drunkard, as our village character 
admits. 

One poor disciple of “John Barleycorn” passea 
through our yard just as I had a few frames of 
honey out. He said, “‘ So! that the work of the busy 
bee? Fine and wonderful. Sure, and they must 
work to do it; and I would do the same if they'd 
let me sleep all winter and ate honey bread.” I could 
not give him an answer, as a witty Irishman is past 
my slow mind. One of his sayings is, “‘ I was con- 
ceived in misery, born in poverty, raised in igno- 
rance; so, blame me not. I have enough to eat, and 
can eat it, so I am rich.” 

Hillside, Il., Sept. 11. 


WHO IS TO BLAME? 

The Union Signal says: 

“The first step toward the elimination of sin is to 
get after the man who makes money out of it,” is 
the terse way Collier’s Weekly outlines the course of 
procedure in fighting the traffic in drink and vice. 


Geo. A. WOLFF. 


VOTES OF WOMEN WIN SWEEPING VICTORIES IN 
ILLINOIS FOR PROHIBITION. 

As we go to press, election returns show that 22 
Illinois cities and towns were carried by the drys. 
Thirty-one counties in the State are now entirely dry. 
Women went to the polls in large numbers, and voted 
dry in about the ratio of four to one,—Union Signal, 
Nov. 6, 
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GENERAL 


Absorbing cushion and small entrance, 795; Adul- 
teration, Reddert on, 46; Advertising by moving 
pictures, 709; Advertising, honesty in, 607; Adver- 
tising, league fund for, 400; Advertising, Jay Smith's 
plan, 447; Advertising, R. Spencer on, 458; 
Advertising till customers come to house, 446; Ad- 
vertisements, honest, Holtermann on, 811; Advertise- 
ments of queens, Dr. Miller on, 705; After-swarms, 
control of, 503; After-swarms, time of issuing, 567, 
778, 793; Air required by bees, 204; Air volume 
required per hour, 364; Albuminized sugar _substi- 
tute for pollen, 131; Aldermann, S. S., of Florida, 
53; Alfalfa at high altitudes, 272, 424; Alfalfa, cut- 
ting of, 286, 581, 633, 656, 708, 749, 900, 901, 902; 
Alfalfa granulates quickly, 465; Alfalfa honey in 
California, 600, 625; Alfalfa honey in east, 128; 
Alfalfa honey may not granulate quickly, 329; Al- 
faifa in Kansas, 345; Alfalfa in Ontario, 233; Al- 
falfa, less being grown, 7; Alfalfa, pollination of, 
267, 564, 794; Alfalfa-weevil quarantine, 75; Al- 
sike clover, future of in Michigan, 840; Amateur, 
mistakes of, 161; American foul brood. See Foul 
Brood; Ants, to get rid of, 582; Apiary, Drum- 
wright’s, in Florida, 571; Apiary on site of old fort, 
307; Apiary, side hill facing east, 234; Apiaries 
close to source of nectar, 614; Apiaries, locating 
some distance apart, 634; Apricots, bees to pollin- 
ize, 569; Aspinwall hive, pollen in, 316; Associa- 
tions, Affiliation of, 7; Attic, bees in, 546; Australia 
honey crop failure, 350; Automobile extracting- 
house, 75; Automobile for out-apiaries, 251; Auto- 
mobile, horses needed as well, 437; Automobile mov- 
ing exhibit to fair, 765; Auto truck for migratory 
beekeeping, 213, 231; Auto truck, seasonable don'ts, 
419; Auto trucks for out-apiaries, 775; Autos con- 
demned, 234; Auto wagon, Danielson’s, 222; Auto- 
wagon, International, 222, 225. 


Babberger, Col., 52; Banats a failure, 62; Bavaria, 
lectures on bees in, 569; Beans, honey from in Texas, 
517; Bee-escape boards ventilated, 577, 776, 884; 
Bee-escapes, new style, 85; Bee-escapes to remove bees 
from tree, 606; Bee journal, California, 47, 174; 
Beekeeper sixteen years old, 654; Beekeeper, young, 
648; Beekeepers getting together, 566; Beekeeping 
as a side line, Gardner on, 522; Beekeeping as 
recreation, Barge on, 527; Beekeeping at New York 
College of Agriculture, 502; Beekeeping, does it pay? 
611; Beekeeping, Eugene Secor’s start, 542; Bee- 
keeping, exclusive business, 715; Beekeeping favor- 
ite sport, 574; Beekeeping forty years ago, symposi- 
um, 97 to 100; Beekeeping, gamble on the weather, 
601; Beekeeping in city of 60,000, 537; Beekeeping, 
is there a better investment? 796; Beekeeping learn- 
ed at home, 777; Beekeepers old men, 329; Beekeep- 
ing on Cotswold Hills, 157; Beekeeping, possibilities 
in Colorado, 520; Beekeeping, restful avocation, 
540; Beekeeping, schoolteacher’s standpoint, 538; 
Beekeeping, short course at Guelph, 141; Beekeep- 
ing taught, Minnesota University, 899; Beekeeping, 
year’s experience, 568; Bee-ranch, treatment of em- 
ployees on, 58, 174; Bee supplies, cost of, 602; Bee- 
tree, combs in, smash, 620; Beet sugar, British Bee- 
Journal on, 563; Beginners’ experience, 9, 12, 26, 
29, 713; Beginners, encouraging to kecp bees, 113, 
250; Beginning on a large scale, 7; Blizzard at Me- 
dina, 888; Boat for running to out-apiaries, 882; 
Bottom-boards, proper space under frames, 437; Bees 
adapted to management, 309; Bees, air required, 
204; Bees changing color, 204; Bees clustering out 
in October, 751; Bees, difference in variety, 710; 
Bees, distance they fly, 751; Bees distribute them- 
selves over territory, 615, 749; Bees, Doolittle on 
improvement of, 332; Bees, large, from large cells, 
248; Bees, number in pound, 388; Bees outside get 
early pollen, 352; Bees, plea for improvement, 604; 
Bees, price of, in California, 75; Bees reduce cost of 
living, 678; Bees, temper of, varies, 85; Bees’ turn- 


stile, 583; Bees, value of, 232; Biliousness, honey 
cure for, 820; Binding GLEANINGS, 862; Black bees, 
experience with, 11; Black bees sting, 813; Blacks 
preferred, 762; Blacks v. Italians, 41; Black, why 
bees dislike, 60, 87, 489, 612; Books for hive-records, 
328, 600, 669; Boston ivy for honey, 409; Bottom- 
board, space under frames, 517; Bottom-board ven- 
tilated, 314; Bottom starters, to put in, 256; Box 
hives better because unpainted, 711; Breeders, to 
choose, 580; Breeders selecting good queens, 115; 
Breeding, out-apiaries for, 248; Breeding for honey, 
793; Breeding from best workers, 75; Breeding from 
daughters of old queens, 163; Breeding from im- 
mune stock prevents paralysis, 861; Breeding, hon- 
ey-gathering v. non-swarming, 880; Breeding, plea 
for improvement in, 604; Bricks for hive recards, 
224; Brood combs above excluder darken honey, 
336; Brood dies just before hatching, 582; Brood 
rearing early, 423; Brood rearing, honey required 
for, 877; Brood rearing in South, 129; Brood rear- 
ing, none.in fall, 777; Brush fire in California, 600; 
Brushing combs, Byer on, 438; Buckwheat honey in 
Ontario, 670; Buckwheat in New York State, 798; 
Buckwheat, silverhull preferred, 65; Bulk comb hon- 
ey and old combs, 330; Bulk comb honey, demand 
for in Texas, 485; Bulk comb honey, Scholl on, 403; 
Bulk comb honey, 20 cts. per lb., 29; Bulk comb or 
chunk honey, 131, 176; Bumblebee on comb, 814; 
ee sting of, 205; Bumblebees, routing out, 
769. 


Cage, escort bees die, 655; Cage, letting bees fly 
in in winter, 860; Caging queen causes queen-cells, 
907; California, discouraging outlook, 331; Califor- 
nia, hard luck in, 484; Camera and education, 13; 
Candied honey. See Granulated Honey; Candy, 
feeding in fall, 843; Candy v. soft sugar for winter 
feeding, 80; Candy-pail for shipping comb honey, 
450; Capping honey, difference in bees regarding, 
710; Capping-melters heat room, 194; Cappings 
drained by centrifugal force, 187; Cappings, honey 
in, 378, 438; Car and track in apiary, 846; Car- 
bolic solution, strong, 64; Carniolans, crosses of, 
769; Carniolans immune to disease, 423; Carniolans 
v. Italians, Atwater on, 61; Carniolans, longevity of, 
76; Carload selling of honey, 447; Carniolan v. Ital- 
ians, 798; Carniolans, swarming, 63; Carniolan bee- 
keepers meet, 692; Carpetgrass honey, 47; Cars, 
shipping bees in, 504; Caucasians, Wilder on, 345; 
Cellar, cold, bees wintered in, 822; Cellar, light in, 
4; Cellar, paying investment, 686; Cellar, Selwyn’s 
concrete, 815; Cellar, ventilation of, 40; Cellars, 
lime in, 400; Cellars, three compared, 320; Cement 
hive, 190; Chicken-colony house for wintering bees, 
685; Chickens and bees, 584; Chico, or greasewood, 
385, 520, 600; Cities, beekeping in, 22, 537, 546, 
581; Cleaning supers and honey-boards, 163; Clean- 
ing tools, 189; Cleaning up, spring, 176; Clover in 
forest land, 381; Clover, spray on kills bees, 337; 
Cocoons in melted combs, 583; C. O. D. shipments of 
honey, 908; College finances, bees for, 892; Collins, 

. P., of Colorado, 491; Colonies always strong, 
670, 837; Colonies strong for the honey-flow, 798; 
Colonies strong out of season, 670; Color of bees 
changing, 204; Color of honey, variation in, 173, 
483, 671, 748, 793, 838, 881; Color semse of bees, 
Lovell on, 687; Colored students study bees, 808; 
Colorado agricultural train, 365; Colorado, bees in, 
286; Colorado v. Georgia, 752; Colorado, good sea- 
son for, 734; Colors and bees, A. C. Miller on, 487, 
490; Colors, grading by standard system of, 465; 
Comb and extracted honey, M. A. Gill on, 770; Comb- 
building and wax secretion, 405; Comb built in con- 
finement, 481; Comb built out of doors, 498, 768; 
Comb or extracted honey, 838; Comb, thickness of, 
437; Comb honey, 214 Ibs. from one colony, 677; 
Comb honey, 2300 Ibs. from 70 colonies, 322; Comb 
honey, 2-Ilb. sections, 879; Comb honey, 9000 Ibs. 
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from 55 colonies, 297; Comb honey cut to fit sec- 
tions, 674, 863; Comb honey, Dr. Miller’s crop, 878; 
Comb honey from short flow, 303; Comb honey, 
Humpert on, 674; Comb honey in shallow frames for 
market, 799; Comb-honey market, condition of, 328; 
Comb honey, parcel post for sending, 705; Comb- 
honey production, dummies for, 442; Comb- honey 
production, Hand on, 805; Comb honey sells easier 
than extracted, 163; Comb honey, shrinkage in weight 
of, 822; Comb honey, tin covers for, 726; Combless 
packaze, 257; Combless package, double wire cloth 
for, 132; Combless package, comb built in, 387; 
Combless package, queens die in, 670; Combs boiled, 
then rendered later, 762; Combs built’on fence, 584; 
Combs built outside hive, 579; Combs, drawn, v. 
foundation, 807; Combs, easy way to build, 316; 
Combs in bee-tree smash, 620; Combs melting down, 
776; Combs, old, and bulk comb honey, 330; Combs, 
passageway through, 232; Combs, proper space un- 
der, 437; Combs, to keep free from moths in sum- 
mer, 486; Combs v. extracted, in Ontario, 877; 
Concrete hive-stands, 88; Concrete slabs for hive 
bottoms, 819; Connecticut Fair, honey exhibits at, 
755; Connecticut foul-brood law, 656; Consolidated 
honey producers of California, 206; Convention, Cal- 
ifornia State, 42; Convention, Cayuga County, 271; 
Convention, Iowa, 86; Convention, Jefferson and St. 
Lawrence Counties, 212; Convention, Kansas State, 
271; Convention, National, at Cincinnati, 190; Con- 
vention, New Jersey, 64; Convention, New Zealan l, 
report of, 615; Convention, Ontario, 6; Convention, 
Quebec, 898; Convention, Toronto, 840; Cook, fight 
against, in California, 635; Co-operative association, 
New Zealand, 424; Corn, honey, 190; Cotton, no 
honey from, in California, 250; Cottonseed meal a 
substitute for pollen, 272, 388; Cover, Holtermann’s 
new, 848; Cranberries, bees fertilize, 479, 517; 
Crating and grading, Doolittle on, 673; Crawford, 
Harry, 852; Cross bees, Crane on, 249; Cuba, Amer- 
ican apiary in, 338; Cutting comb honey to fit see- 
tions, 674, 863; Cyprus, beekeeping in, 127. 


Dandelions in December, 30; Danzenbaker hive, 
high pressure, 767; Danzenbaker sections take long 
journey, 130; Dark honey sells slowly, 452; Dead 
air v. packing material, 270; Demonstration, live 
bee, 653; Demonstration train, Colorado, 365; Den- 
tist a beekeeper, 639, 640; Disease, Isle-of-Wight, 
647; Disease or bad food, 548; Disease, peculiar, 
547, 548, 778; Diseased colony, honey from, 619; 
Diseases. See Foul Brood, Paralysis, etc. Doolittle 
system for comb honey, 232; Dovetailing of hives, 
91, 108; Drawn combs v. er te 807; Dress for 
women in apiary, 148, 152 59; Drone brood, cost 
of, 603, 749; Drone comb, ovat Ba 316; Drones, 
color of, 906; Drones congregating in large numbers, 
601; Drones from drone-layers, 348; Drones mis- 
taken for queens, 466; Drones necessary for natural 
swarming, 287; Drones not necessary in every hive, 
603; Drones, scarcity of, 778; Drones, stinging of, 
116; Drouth, no effect on alfalfa, 692; Dummies in 
comb-honey production, 442, 563. 


Educational apiary in London, 672; Eggs, stealing 
of, 907; Eggs, why none laid in fall, 777; Employees 
on bee-ranch, 58, 174, 420, 421, 466; Encouraging 
beginners, Byer on, 113; English sparrows enemies 
of bees, 638; Entrance at top of hive, 381; Entrance 
contracted bv bees, 816; Entrance, location of, 599, 
794; Entrance screen for closing, 891; Entrance, 
size of, 4, 5, 30, 40, 41, 110, 819. 877; Entrance 
small and absorbing cushions, 795; Entrance, upper, 
tin tube for, 794; Equalizing by exchanging place: 
212; Escape-boards ventilated, 577, 776, 884; Eu- 
ropean foul brood. See Foul Brood: Excluders not 
used, 762; Exhibit at Hamilton County Fair, 641; 
Exhibit, Madison County Centennial, 810; Exhibit 
Panama Exposition, 174; 5 








Exhibit, San Francisco, 
47; Exhibit, Toronto, 601; Exhibits at an Oklahoma 
fair, 132; Exhibits, Connecticut Fair, 755; Experts 
in bee management wanted, 424; Express, shipping 
colonies 1000 miles, 678; Extracted and comb honey, 
M. A. Gill on, 770; Extracted honey, Gill and Chad- 
wick on, 770, 841; Extracted honey in small rusty 
eans, 193; Extracted-honey production, cleanliness 
in, 770, 841; Extracted or comb honey, 838; Ex- 
tracting close and feeding, 349; Extracting combs, 
proper spacing of, 840; Extracting from brood comb, 
863; Extracting-house and cellar, 217; Extracting- 
house, collapsible, 211; Extracting-house on auto, 
75; Extracting-house on wagon, 220; Extracting- 
house small, equipment of, 224; Extracting machin- 
ery, Sechrist’s, 226; Extracting machinery, Wilder’s, 
227: Extracting outfit, moving, 216, 218; Extracting 
unripened honey, 164; Extracting without extractor, 
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162; Extractor above tank, 230; Extractor, old time, 
1; Extractor, twelve-frame power, 214, 845; Ex. 
tractor, two-frame, capacity of, 776. 


_ Farm, ten-acre, paid for by bees, 686; Fastening 
foundation, pe n-filler for, 421; Fecundity of bees 
605, 749; Feeder, new idea’ for, 778; Feeder, 
Smith's, 119; Feeding after extracting close, 349; 
Feeding back dark honey, 404; Feeding back ex. 
tracted honey, 164, 415, 564: Feeding back for comb 
honey, 44, 415, 691; Feeding candy in fall, 843: 
Feeding during increase, 315; Feeding, fall, Byer 
on, 751; Feeding for brood- rearing in fall, 864: 
Feeding in winter, A. C. Miller on, 89; Feeding, open 
air, 464; Feeding outdoors for winter stores, 63: 
Feeding soft A sugar, 233; Feeding soft candy in 
spring, 153; Feeding, spring, unnecessary, 143: 
Feeding sugar, J. E. Hand on, 858; Feeding, to 
prevent robbing during, 764; Feeding very thin 
syrup, 864; Feeding, — Rexford on, 817; Fence, 
open, for windbreak, 649; Fence, windbreak, Halter 
on, 55; Ferguson ean apping machine, latest form, 
338; Fermentation of Jamaican honey, 64; Fertile 
workers. See Laying Workers; Fertilization of 
flowers, Crane on, 483; Fertilizing queens at mating 
station, 493; Field day in New Zealand, 374; Field 
meeting in Ontario, 366; Fire in California, 600; 
Fires, forest, effect of, 1198; Flavor of comb and 
extracted, difference in, ; Plight of bees, how long, 
634, 751: Florida Sa of Drumwright’s, 571: 
Florida, Marchant’s honey crop in, 652; Florida, 
Wilder on, 53; Flowers of foothills, 117; Forest 
fires, effect of, 796; Foster, Oliver, memoriam of, 
373; Foster, Robert E., 49; Foul brood, always in 
locality, 204, 564; Foul brood, American, Atwater 
on, 24: Foul brood, American, Gilbert on, 857: 
Foul brood, attitudes of beekeepers vary, 564; Foul 
brood, Baldridge’s plan modified, 334; Foul brood, 
Barstow’s method of shaking, 887; Foul brood, care- 
less treating, 839; Foul brood carried by swarm, 795, 
856; Foul brood, Case’s plan for, 406; Foul brood, 
caution on using combs again, 379; Foul brood, cau- 
tion when shaking for, 864; Foul brood, compensa- 
tion for bees destroyed, 365, 437, 707; Foul brood, 
drugs to cure in England, 599; Foul brood, Euro- 
pean, Alexander plan endorsed, 897; Foul brood, 
European, differs in different localities, 249; Foul 
brood, European, Dr. Miller on, 517; Foul brood, 
European, in California, 65; Foul brood, European, 
in every comb, 40; Foul brood, European, Italians 
— 193, 212; Foul brood, European, new queen for, 

140; Foul brood, formaldehyde a failure, 142; Foul 
brood from swarm, 633; Foul brood, Holtermann on, 
726; Foul-brood inspecting during robbing, 351; 
Foul-brood inspection expenses, 142; Foul-brood in- 
spection important, 111; Foul-brood inspection in 
Idaho, 760; Foul-brood inspection in Minnesota, 731; 
Foul-brood inspection in Montezuma County, 811; 
Foul-brood inspection, making most of, 856; Foul- 
brood inspector, experiences of, 19, 57, 84, 122, 189; 
Foul-brood law, California, 206, 368, 484; Foul- 
brood law, Connecticut, 656; Foul-brood law, Iowa, 
206; Foul-brood law, Idaho, 365; Foul-brood law, 
Texas, 649; Foul-brood law, Utah, 206; Foul-brood 
law violated, 881; Foul-brood legislation, new, pro 
posed, 855; Foul-brood legislation requires “ push,” 
829: Foul brood, ridding locality of, 366; Foul brood, 
shallow combs to hold aiseased honey, 821; Foul brood, 
starvi ation cure, 386; Foul brood, virulence varies, 
6, 329; Foul brood, why not carried by swarms, 
34: Foul-broody colony, swarms from, 822; Foul- 
bhroody combs, safe method of handling, 762; Foul- 
Lroody combs, to render, 619; Foundation, full sheets 
to put in frames, 799; Foundation, in hives in fall, 
864; Foundation, larger cells, cause larger bees, 248; 
Foundation-press, Foster's, 373; Foundation v. drawn 
comb, 807, 879; Foundation, which way placed in 
sections, 733; Fountain- pen filler for fastening foun- 
dation, 421; Frames, Hoffman, propolis on, 548; 
iframes, proper space under, 437; Freeze in Califor- 
nia, 82, 110; Freight rates in New South Wales, 
728; Fruit blossoms, value of bees, 254; Fruit farm, 
beekeeping on, 727; Fruit growing, bees essential, 
732; Fruit-men keep bees for pollinating blossoms, 
128; Frost causes dearth of pollen, 386. 

Georgia, average crop in, 778; Georgia v. Colora- 
do, 752: Glass super covers, 207; Glucose-honey 
canard, 366; Goldens, Chadwick on, 484; Goldens 
hardy and gentle, 422; Goldens, definition of, 609; 
Goldens, not cross if pure, 54; Grading and crating, 
Doolittle on, 673; Grading and packing, Scholl on, 
313; Grading at central point, 880; Grading, Colo- 
rado rules on, 172; Grading, Crane on, 402; Grad- 
ing, Dr. Miller on, 705; Grading, scales for, 481; 
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i sections containing pollen, 388; Grading, 
Greding, system of colors, 465; Grading, weights for, 
563; Grandpa Nickel, 19; Granulated honey, lique- 
fying. 797; Granulated honey, to cut for market, 
500: Granulation, heating honey before, 234; Gran- 
ulation in comb honey, to prevent, 62; Granulation, 

erature change hastens, 248, 400; Grapes for 
eee and wine, 822; Grass, chemical to destroy, 
. Grass kept down by sheep, 707; Greasewood 
oar, 885 520, 600; Grocers, retail, selling hon- 


“hico, 385, , . c ; 
=e Grouping of hives in apiary, 636. 


ey to, 455; 

; i iary : the sea 
and-car in apiary, 221; Hands across | i 

sat Hands, to remove honey from, 4; Heating hon- 


iquefy 7: Helper in apiary, unsatisfactory 
€Y tO dnt 174, 420, 421, 460; Hill, F. B., of 
Colorado, 50; Hive indicator, Johnson’s, 762; Hive 
‘,side varnished by bees, 822; Hive lumber, advance 
= 759: Hive lumber soaked in oil, 750; 


in price of, ; + ‘ Seek Uae an 
ive mbers, Scholl, 43; Hive painte ight_o 
—- 584; Hive record, board v. book, 880; Hive 


dark, : ——- = con.” ne 
records and efficiency, 440; Hive-scraper, 582; Hive, 


i C. Miller on, 643; Hive stand, B. Keep’s, 
508 5). tongs, or pliers, 573, &74; Hive-tool made 
of sheep-shears, 65; Hive, Scholl's, 403; Hive, Whit- 

n’s open back, 772; Hives, Danzenbaker, high 
-- 767: Hives, eight-frame, bees enter supers 
441, 794; Hives, home v. factory made, 485, 
813; Hives, locating in apiary, 636; Hives, remodel- 
ing. "602; Hives, reversible, 423; Hives too close to- 
gether, 189; Hives, size of, 441, 517, 518; Hive 
wall, is it porous? 902; Hoffman frames with square 
end-bars, 423; Holtermann, R. F., visit with, 844; 
Home-made hives, 413, 813; Homes of beekeepers, 
410: Honey, $17 worth from one colony, 316; Hon- 
ey, 416 Ibs. from 24-year-old colony, 316; Honey, 
1000 lbs. from one colony, 620; Honey-bound brood 
chambers, 250; Honey canard, 366; Honey-cases, to 
strengthen, 466; Homey crop, Canadian, comb or 
extracted, 669; Honey-crop conditions in Colorado, 
440: Honey crop, Marchant’s, 652; Honey cure for 
sick headache, 543; Honey, dark, sells slowly, 452; 
Honey darkened by brood combs above excluder, 366 ; 
Honey-dew candied, 837; Honey-dew on pine, 614; 
Honey-dew, to recognize, 64, 8350; Honey, Dr. Mill- 
er’s record yield, 878; Honey cxhibits, Connecticut 
Fair, 755; Honey flavor v. color, Byer on, 6; Hon- 
ey-flow, good in Marengo, 481; Honey-flow, making 
most of, 175; Honey-flow, November, in Texas, 882; 
Honey for soldiers, 173; Honey from same plants 
varies, 48, 173, 483, 671, 793, 838, 881; Honey from 
South, flavor of, 707; Honey, great demand for in 
Canada, 141; Honey-house plans, 63; Honey, how 
made, Doolittle on, 367; Honey in cappings, 378; 
Honey in early spring for winter stores, 272; Honey 
kept indefinitely, 706, 712; Honey markets, Colora- 
do, 40: Honey not fairly presented in stores, 445, 
707; Honey packages, fight for net weight, 566; 
Honey, place to keep, 583; Honey, price compared 
with other commodities, 140; Honey prospects in 
California, 143; Honey recipes, Mrs. Rauchfuss’, 
365; Honey, smaller package wanted for, 519; Hon- 
ey-tanks below extractor, 230; Honey, taste for ac- 
quired, 732; Honey, Terry endorses, 633; Honey, 
water in, 706; Honey v. sugar as food, 877, 904; 
Honey v. sugar syrup, 141, 253, 328, 483; Hornets, 
fight with, 11; Horse hair for stopping robbing, 820; 
Horse stung by swarm, 714; Horses in apiary, 204; 
House apiaries, Crane on, 41; House apiary, mixing 
of bees, 64. 

Idaho, five years record, 778; Idaho, foul-brood 
inspection in, 760; Imbedding, heat from stove for, 
799, 877: Increase, 28 colonies to 76, 30; Increase 
after honey-flow, 180; Increase, Alexander plan, 284, 
298, 314, 366, 424, 809, 908; Increase and decrease, 
305: Increase, at outyards, 284; Increase by shak- 
ing into boxes, 312; Increase, Dr. Miller on Alex- 
ander plan, 284; Increase during winter, 182; In- 
crease, Elsbree’s plan, 548; Increase, feeding during, 
315; Increase from 25 to 90 colonies, 734; Increase, 
honey at the same time, 63, 129, 386; Increase, pre- 
paring for, in September, 654; Increase, psychology 
of, 672; Increase, rapid, to make, 163, 821; In- 
crease, September, 753, 905; Increase, Wilder on, 
291; Indiana, bees in Jefferson County, 645; Indi- 
ana, early yield good, 722; Indians, E. R. Root on, 
343: Insectology, 905; Inspector discontinued, 708 ; 
Inspectors, California, change in, 331; Inspection in 
Iowa, Chadwick on, 285; Inspection, making most 
of, 856: Interstate shipment of diseased bees, 78; 
Introducing after maiming old queen, 76, 877; In- 
troducing, smoke method, caution, 768, 821; Intro- 
ducing, smoke method, Chadwick on, 708, 796, 881; 
Introducing, smoke method, Cheney on, 684; Intro- 


pressure, 
quickly, 
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ducing, smoke method, Holtermann on, 902; Intro- 
ducing, smoke method, Marchant on, 804; Introduc- 
ing, smoke method, Miller’s original plan, 370; In- 
troducing, smoke method successful, 692, 731, 907, 
908; Introducing virgins by smoke plan, 734; In- 
troducing virgins of any age, 690; Introducing with 
virgins in hive, 481; Introducing-cage, Small’s, not 
success, 64; Italians v. Carniolans, 798; Italians 
revert to black, 129; Inventory of apiary, 774; In- 
ventions of last forty years, 90; Irrigation water 
scarce in Arkansas Valley, 440; Isbell, Melvin, death 
of, 388; Isle-of-Wight disease, 76, 647; Italians v. 
Carniolans, Atwater on, 61; Italians four miles from 
their hives, 751; Italians, laying above brood-nest, 
438; Italians v. blacks, 41; Italianizing after honey- 
flow, 386; Italianizing, Chadwick on, 519 


Jamaican honey, fermentation of, 64; Johnson, E. 
J., as beekeeper, 761. 


Kansas and Oklahoma, good locations in, 194; 
Kansas, beekeeping in, 340; Kerosene-cans prohibit- 
ed in Victoria, 534. 


Labeling tin, 232, 351, 466; Langstroth hive, 
birthplace of, 853; Langstroth’s relatives, informa- 
tion wanted, 908; Larva with head at bottom of cell, 
21; Larve, dead, spread disease, 190; Larve, why 
not sealed, 271; Law compelling mevable frames, 
329; Law, foul brood. See Foul Brood; Law re- 
quiring weight on food packages, 462; Laying work- 
er caught in act, 818; Laying-worker hive, getting 
queen in, 813; Laying workers from over-fed larve, 
490; Laying workers, James on, 266; Laying work- 
ers, to get rid of, 75; Leather frame spacers, 204; 
Legislation. See Law, Foul-brood Law, etc.; Letters 
on surface of comb honey, 17; Lime in cellars, 400; 
Liquefying, Scholl on, 797; Live-bee demonstration, 
653; Living bees reduce cost of, 678; Loaf sugar for 
winter feeding, 30; Location, Byer on choosing, 294; 
Location, importance of knowing, 45; Locust honey, 
good quality, 438; Longevity of Carniolans, 76; 
Longevity, Doolittle on, 144; Longevity, effect of 
sugar on, 729; Longevity v. prolificness, 8, 249; 
Longevity, Tanton on, 463; Lumber, advance in 
price of, 750; Lumber, increase in price of, 843; 
Lumber soaked in oil for hives, 750. 


Mailing-cages, escorts for queens, 208; Mail-order 
business for honey, 458; Mails injure queen, 771; 
Mating close to hives, 288; Mating nuclei, putting 
bees in, 504; Mating-nuclei swarm, 581; Mating of 
queens, science of, 655; Mating queens from upper 
story, 349; Mating stations, Bruennich on, 493; 
Mating stations, Heberle on, 497; Mating, twice of 
queens, 490; Melted combs, cocoons in, 583- Melting 
down of combs, 776; Mice, screen over entrance, 
731; Mickwitz, memoriam of, 307; Middlemen con- 
trolling prices, 368; Middleman, Dr. Miller on, 328; 
Middleman, Doolittle on, 250; Migratory beekeeping, 
auto truck for, 213, 231; Minnesota, field notes from, 
731; Minnesota, University of, beekeeping taught in, 
899; Moisture, effect on wintering, 691; Mold in 
double-walled hives, 351; Mosquito-hawks, birds to 
destroy, 821; Moths, keeping combs free from in 
summer, 486; Moths, protecting combs from, 47, 112, 
547; Motor boat for out-apiaries, 251, 882; Moving 
250 colonies 210 miles, 530; Moving bees, Doolittle 
on, 754; Moving bees in refrigerator car, 905; Mov- 
ing, Byers prospective trip, 366; Moving extracting 
outfit, 216; Moving house confuses bees, 584; Moving 
pictures and beekeeping, 709; Moving with open en- 
trance, 837, 840, 841. 


Nailing device, Byer’s, 679; Nailing hives, cost of, 
602; Nebraska, beekeeping in, 340; Nectar from 
same plant varies, 483; Nectar, water in, 164; New 
South Wales, beekeeping in, 728; New Zealand, 
American methods failed, 809: New Zealand Associa- 
tion reconstructed, 821; New Zealand beekeepers’ 
new organization, 620; New Zealand convention, re- 
port of, 615; New Zealand co-operative association, 
424; New Zealand field day, 374; New Zealand, 
Gidley’s experience, 462; New Zealand methods 
of selling honey, 453; Nuclei. for mating, putting 
bees in, 504; Nuclei for wintering surplus queens, 
732; Nuclei formed to prevent swarming, 298; Nu- 
clei in fall, advantage of, 752; Nuclei swarm, 581: 
Nuclei wintered in one hive, 652; Numbering, deci- 
mal system, 336; Numbering hives in New South 
Wales, 728; Numbers, Scholl’s, 43; Nursery cage, 
Bankston’s, 187. 

Observatory hive in greenhouse, 186; Observatory 
hive, Whitten’s, 772; Odor theory, 843, 777: Okla- 
homa and Kansas, good locations in, 194; Oklahoma, 
beekeeping in, 340; Olden times, Doolittle on, 77; 
Ontario Beekeepers’ Association, 751; Ontario, H, 
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H. Root’s visit, 883; Orchards, bees wanted in, 234; 
Orchard, how many colonies necessary, 732; Oregon, 
beekeeping in, 895; Out-apiaries, riding to in boat, 
251, 882; Out-apiaries, Wilder on, 227; Outdoor 
colony, 493, 768; Outyards, small ones advised, 
209; Overstocking bee ranges, 193. 

Packages for comb honey, room for improvement, 
443; Packages, fight for net weight, 566; Packing 
and grading, Scholl on, 313: Packing v. dead air, 
270; Painting hives, Dr. Miller on, 328, 400, 878; 
Painting hives, Doolittle on, 842; Painting queens, 
4, 74, 220, 234, 285; Painting, whitewashing in- 
stead of, 711; Painting with bees in hive, 778; Pan- 
ama Exposition exhibit, 174; Pans beaten during 
swarming, 352; Paper framework for winter pro- 
tection, 724; Paper-hanger’s tools for apiary, 421; 
Paralysis, breeding from immune stock, 861; Paral- 
ysis, changing hives and combs, 331; Paralysis, 
Chadwick on, 484; Paralysis, Crane on, 41; 
Paralysis, letting bees rear new queen, 723; 
723; Paralysis, new cure for, 45; Paralysis or poi- 
son, 387, 765; Paralysis, sulphur for, 822; Parcel 
post, change in, 633; Parcel post, Crane on, 41; 
Parcel post for bees, 131; Parcel post for comb hon- 
ey, 248, 705; Parcel post for extracted honey, 465, 
653, 733, 774, 859; Parcel post, Foster on, 672: 
Parcel post, fragile articles shipped, 634; Parcel 
post honey package wanted, 272; Parcel rost in 
Europe, 93, 793, 907; Parcel post, mail clerk’s view, 
263; Parcel post outside mail-sacks, 284; Paste for 
labels on tin, 232, 351, 466; Pear blight brought by 
bees, 234; Peas, why bees get no nectar from, 544; 
Pepper trees, honey from, 519; Piercing machine for 
frames, 880; Pine, honey-dew on, 614; Pine v. red- 
wood, 814; Pioneer beekeeping, C. C. Miller on, 79; 
Plateau Valley, bees in, 753; Poison or paralysis, 
387, 765; Poisoning by spray falling on clover, 752; 
Pollen and queenless colonies, 180, 269, 364, 710; 
Pollen, dearth of, because of frost, 386; Pollen for 
bees wintered outside, 352; Pollen from willow, 412; 
Pollen gathered before colony becomes queenless, 
180; Pollen in Aspinwall hive, 316; Pollen in sec- 
tions, cause of, 481; Pollen in sections, to grade, 
388: Pollen-laden bees, antics of, 351; Pollen, num- 
ber of bees that carry, 437; Pollen stimulates breed- 
ine in spring, 140, 402; Pollen, substitute for, 164, 
272, 388, 352, 864: Pollen, value in building up 
weak colonies, 173; Pollination of alfalfa, 564, 794; 
Pollinators, bees as, 254; Pollenization, Crane on, 
483; Pollinizing of apricots, 569; Poplar for bee- 
hives, 233; Portable extracting outfit, 218, 219 
Portico, removable, Byer on, 680; Porto Rico, Dr. 
Phillips’ visit, 620; Poultry-raising and beekeeping, 
639: Pound, number of bees in, 388; Pound pack- 
age, comb built in, 387; Pound package, double 
wire cloth for, 132; Pound package. queens die in, 
670; Pound packages, 257; Power extractor, Holter- 
mann’s 12-frame, 214; Prices of Colorado comb and 
extracted honey, 602; Price of honey compared with 
other commodities, 140; Profits from one colony, 47; 
Profit in bees, 148, 164, 441, 707; Prolifieness of 
bees, 605, 749; Prolifieness v. longevity, 8, 249; 
Propolis for grafting-wax, 655; Propolis, oil to pre- 
vent sticking, 794; Propolis on Hoffman frames, 


548; Propolizing inside of hive, 822; Propolizing, 
requeening to prevent, 877; Protecting rows of hives, 
119; Pump, Holtermann on, 849; Pump, honey, 


Morley Pettit on, 616; Pump, trouble with, 844; 
Pyramid, honey 3300 years old, 706. 


Queen advertisements, 607, 705; Queen caged, 
causes queen-cells, 907; Queen-cages, water for, 692; 
Queen-cell, does queen lay in, 776; Queen-cell pro- 
tected by foundation, 108; Queen-cells, new way of 
starting, 610: Queen-cells, removing, to prevent 
swarms, 212; Queen-cells, time of hatching, 503, 567; 
Queen-cells, to introduce, 633; Queen, clipping leg 
as well as wing, 24; Queen, dark, to find, 503; 
Queen dies last, 670: Queen escorts in cages, 208: 
Queen injured by mails, 771, 837; Queen introduced 
without dequeening, 850, 851; Queen introducing to 
laying-worker hive, 813; Queen laying above brood 
nest, 4, 534, 583; Queens, orders not always prompt 
lv filled, 53: Queen, painting, 4, 74, 220, 234, 285; 
Queen, position of when laying, 132: Queen prolific, 
though small, 329; Queen-rearing, difficulty in mat- 
ing, 655; Queen-rearing, Lossing on, 638; Queen, 
removal of, swarm prevention, 333, 388; Queen, 
sifting to find, 501; Queen, six years old, 4; Queen 
stings human being, 385; Queen stings worker, 669: 
Queen, why escort bees die, 655; Queenless bees 
and pollen, 180, 269, 364, 710; Queenless colony, to 
treat, 599: Queens, best time to supersede, 350, 490; 
Queens, color of varies, 548; Queens die in cage, 
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581; Queens, finding, when no honey is coming in 
173; Queens hatch if colonies left ten days, 669 : 
Queens, honesty in advertising, 607, 705; Queens’ 
honey-bound, 547; Queens killed by unpainted wire 
cloth, 749; Queens mate close to hive, 288; Queens 
mated from upper story, 349; Queens mating on 
wing, 65; Queens mating twice, 490; Queens, old 
breeders from, 163; Queens raised in upper story. 
906; Queens, selections of breeders, 115; Queens 
surplus, wintered in nuclei, 656, 732; Queens, two 
in hive, 653. 

Races of bees compared, 570; Rain, bees working 
in, 16; Rainfall in California, 174, 565, 881: Rains 
in Ontario, 670; Rauchfuss, Frank, 642: Recipes, 
Mrs. Rauchfuss’, 365; Record, board instead of 
book, 880; Record-keeping takes too much time, 518: 
Record system, Foster on, 7; Records, books for. 
600, 669; Records, bricks for, 224; Records for 
hive of doubtful value, 440; Recreation, beekeeping 
for, 150; Redwood v. pine, 814; Refrigerator car, 
shipping bees in, 905; Reminiscences, A. F. Foster 
on, 95; Remodeling hives, 602; Requeening, best 
time for, 350, 490; Requeening, Small’s plan, 48: 
Requeening without dequeening, 850, 851: Revers- 
ing brood-chamber, 777; Ripe honey, advantage of 
producing, 843; Ripe honey from unsealed combs, 
793; Ripening of extracted honey, 177, 364, 444, 
770, 837; Robber-cloth, Cheney’s, 270; Robber tents, 
bees around, 440; Robbers, keeping ahead of, 209: 
Robbers, when inspecting for foul brood, 351: Rob- 
bing, feeding thin syrup to prevent, 635; Robbing 
stopped by horse hair, 820; Robbing stopped by 
aueen-excluding zine, 504; Robbing, to prevent when 
feeding, 764; Robbing, to stop after once started, 
504; Rope attracts swarms, 464; Rows of hives, 
protection of, 119; Russia, beekeeping in, 261. 

Sacbrood in California, 565; Sacbrood in Min- 
nesota, 838; Sacbrood instead of black brood, 404, 
484; Sacbrood instead of pickled brood, 249; Sac- 
brood, is it dangerous? 692, 880; Sage, light amber 
in color, 5; Seale hive, month’s record of, 30; Scales 
for grading honey, 481, 563; Scales record honey- 
flow, 232; Scales special for apiaries, 437; Schools, 
heekeeping in, 21, 23, 899; Scraper, hive, 582; 
Season, California, disappointing, 369; Section-honey 
production, Hand on, 805; Section, should it be called 
one pound?! 140; Section spers, when to put on, 
521; Section, tin covers for, 174; Sections, 4x5, 
weight of, 207; Sections, cost of, 602; Sections, full 
sheets in, 564; Sections, old style, 77; Sections, one- 
piece, Crane on, 564; Sections, plain v. beeway, 879; 
Sections, queen laying in, 583; Sections, weight of, 
364; Selling comb and extracted at same price, 465; 
Selling comb honey by weight, 461; Selling direct to 
consumer, 451; Selling from house to house, 458; 
Selling honey, Adema on, 444; Selling honey by 
carload, 447; Selling honey by showing photograph, 
166; Selling honey in New Zealand, 453, 615; Sell- 
ing honey, Shafer on, 443; Selling honey, storekeep- 
er’s standpoint, 449; Selling honey to commission 
house, 877; Selling honey too cheaply, 460; Selling 
to retail grocers, 455: Shade-board, Doolittle on, 
842; Shade, is there danger of too much? 821; Shak- 
en-swarm plan for women, 147; Shaking combs, 
3arstow’s plan for, 887; Shaking combs, Bunch’'s 
plan for, 230; Shaking combs of diseased colonies, 
726, 887; Shaking combs without hurting bees, 335; 
Shallow extracting supers, value of, 403; Shallow- 
frame honey packed for market, 790; Shed, nuisance, 
55; Sheep, grass cutters, 85, 707: Sheep not neces- 
sary for white clover yield, 388; Shelter, effect of on 
swarming, 116, 140; Shelter, hot weather, 163: 
Sheltered locality, advantage of, 115; Shipment of 
diseased bees, interstate, 78, 130, 143, 881; Shipping 
bees in car lots, 504, 905; Shipping hees without 
combs, 173, 250, 257, 422; Shipping diseased colo- 
nies, prosecution for, 143, 881; Shipping comb 
honey in candy-pail, 450; Shipping diseased bees, 
78, 130, 1438, 881: Shipping fragile articles, 
347, 375; Shipping full colonies 1000 miles, 678; 
Shipping honey by freight, C.O.D., 908; Shipping 
honey in cold weather, 41, 109; Shipping in comb- 
less packages, 173, 250, 257, 422; Shipping long 
distance, 656; Sifting to find queen, 501; Skinner, 
O. C., beekéeper, 574; Skunk, traded for bees, 65; 
Skunks in California, 635; Slumgum, to take from 
solar extractor, 570; Smoke method of introducing. 
See Introducing: Smoker, lining for firebox, 424; 
Smoker, pan of coals for, 79; Smoker, use of, 776; 
Smokers, A. C. Miller on size of, 843; Smokers, Dr. 
Miller on size of, 705; Smokers, Holtermann on, 
651, 903: Snow, bees under, 57: Snow blizzard at 
Medina, 888; Snow for closing entrances, 329; 
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Snowdrop, honey-plant, 648; Soap-box for hive, 565; 
Soil, sweet and sour, 207; Solar extractor, to take 
slumgum from, 570; Southern beekeeping, problems 
different, 414; Southern honey from locust, 438; 
Spacing of extracting combs, 840; Special numbers, 
Dr. Miller on, 793; Speedometer for hives, 707; 
Splints v. wire, 749, 793; Spray on clover kills bees, 
337; Spraying bloom injures trees, 234; Spraying 
blossoms in Ontario, 288, 366; Spraying blossoms, 
Prof. Shaw on, 313; Spraying trees in bloom, 210, 
211, 234, 288, 313, 366; Spring management, Cargo 
on, 419; Start with bees, 582; Start with bees, 
Strube on, 572; Starters top and bottom, to put in, 
256; Stealing eggs, 907; Steam-boiler for artificial 
ripening of honey, 444; Steam-knife, Holtermann 
on, 849; Steam-knife, H. H. Root on, 847; Steam- 
knife, Morley Pettit on, 616; Steam-knife, tea-kettle 
for, 377; Sting severe if left in wound, 172; Sting- 
ing bees, 116; Stings, difference in virulence, 634; 
Stings have no effect, 65; Stings, how bees extract, 
878: Stings, is immunity from inherited? 860; 
Stings, observations on, 383, 384, 385; Stites, Robt., 
Colorado, 49; Stores, honey not well shown in, 445, 
707; Stores, lack of in spring, 132; Straining, grav- 
ity, 216; Straining, heating honey for, 794; Strain- 
ing honey when extracted, 576; Sugar, feeding of, 
104, 563; Sugar inferior to best honey for winter, 
284: Sugar, is it wholesome for bees? 729, 858; 
Sugar, loaf, for feeding bees, 30, 40, 272; Sugar, 
soft A, 233; Sugar syrup v. honey, 141, 253, 328, 
483: Sugar v. honey as food, 904; Sulphur for par- 
alysis, 822; Sulphur for treating diseased bees, 778 ; 
Super-rest, 350; Supers, brood in removed in fall, 
733; Supers, eight-frame, entered quickly, 441, 794; 
Supers entered quickly in good flow, 903; Supers, 
when to put on, 521; Supplies, cost of, 602; Swarm, 
August, 305; Swarm, capture of starts interest in 
bees, 583: Swarm carries foul brood, 795; Swarm 
control, Atwater on, 310; Swarm control, dentist's 
method, 369; Swarm dropped into hive, 316; Swarm, 
foul brood from, 579, 633, 856; Swarm hived in 
upper story, 4; Swarm issues if bees crowded, 351; 
Swarm on fence rail, 300, 382; Swarm on fig tree, 
110; Swarm from super on ground, 482; Swarm 
prevented by caging queen, 618; Swarm prevented 
by interchanging brood-frame, 333; Swarm _ pre- 
vented by upper entrance, 381; Swarm prevention 
in nine-frame hives, 654; Swarm, runaway, 297; 
Swarm stings horse, 714; Swarm, study of for rec- 
reation, 528; Swarm with clipped queen goes to 
other hive, 437; Swarming, Burt system, Chadwick 
on, 671; Swarming, changing halves of double brood- 
nest, 301: Swarming, Colorado, 752; Swarming, de- 
queening, to prevent, 194; Swarming, destroying 
capped cells, to prevent, 284, 564; Swarming, Dr. 
Miller on, 284, 408; Swarming, Doolittle plan not 
success in Idaho, 310; Swarming, drones necessary 
for, 286; Swarming, freaks of, 547; Swarming, 
Humpert’s plan, 674; Swarming in East, 292; 
Swarming in North, 289; Swarming in South, 290; 
Swarming, Junge-Pierce ventilators, 308; Swarming, 
natural, is it profitable? 367; Swarming prevented 
by forming nuclei, 298; Swarming prevented by 
ventilation, 300; Swarming, queen and two combs 
removed, 335; Swarming, queen-cells destroyed to 
prevent, 284, 564; Swarms after four o’clock, 485; 
Swarms attracted by rope, 464; Swarms carried in 
sacks, 577; Swarms carrying foul brood, 579, 633, 
856: Swarms cluster before leaving, 387; Swarms 
cluster in various places, 316; Swarms from foul- 
broody colony, 822; Swarms from limbs, 352; 
Swarms from mating nuclei, 581; Swarms, shaken, 
brood from, 408; Swarms, strange behavior of, Doo- 
little on, 567; Swarms, three in hive, 304; Swarms, 
why they don’t carry foul brood, 734; Sweet clover 
and alfalfa stood drouth, 692; Sweet clover “ boost,” 
816: Sweet clover, Crane on, 794; Sweet clover 
developed in West, 340; Sweet clover, Dr. Miller on, 
705; Sweet-clover honey, 837; Sweet clover in 
Ontario, 884; Sweet clover liked by cattle, 500; 
Sweet clover, nectar in, 557, 669; Sweet clover pre- 
vents land from washing, 645; Sweet-clover seed, 
sowing, 819; Sweet-clover seed, to gather, 142. 
Tariff on honey ten cents, 749; Tariff reduction, 
Foster on, 78; Taxes on bees, 142; Tea-kettle for 
steam-knife, 377; Temper of bees varies, 710, 880; 
Temperature, ideal in winter, 141, 439; Tempera- 
ture, sudden drop, kills bees, 368; Tenement hives 
in Russia, 262; Tent, bees around, 440; Terms, plea 
for uniformity, 793; Texas, cold snap, 251; Texas 
foul-brood law, 649; Texas honey-flow in November, 
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882; Texas, new locations in, 882; Texas prospects, 
111; Tin covers for comb-honey sections, 726; Tin, 
paste for, 232, 351, 466; Tobacco smoke for bees, 
840; Top-bars, thickness of, 204; Toronto, exhibit 
of honey at, 601; Transferring from tree in Febru- 
ary, 721; Transferring without drumming, 315; 
Tree, colony taken from in February, 721; Tree, 
combs in, smash, 620; Tree contains barrel of hon- 
ey, 708; Tree, to remove bees from, 606. 


Uncapping-can v. melter, 846; Uncapping-cans of 
galvanized tubs, 209; Uncapping-knife, steam, 377, 
616, 847, 849; Uncapping-machine, latest form, 338; 
Uncapping-melter v. can, 846; Uniting, Alexander 
plan not success, 349; Uniting in spring, 315; Un- 
ripened honey, extracting, 164; Unsealed honey may 
be ripe, 793; Upper entrance, 381. 


Veil, collapsible, wanted, 110; Veils, Fox on, 116; 
Veils, special wire cloth for, 481; Ventilated bee- 
escape, 577, 776, 884; Ventilated bottom-board, 314; 
Ventilation above packing, 329; Ventilation between 
stories for swarming, 284; Ventilation causes un- 
finished sections, 671; Ventilation for bees, amount 
required, 204, 364; Ventilation outdoors and in- 
doors, 439; Ventilation to prevent swarming, 300, 
705, 793, 880; Ventilator and non-swarmer, 308; 
Vicious bees in California, 329; Vinegar, honey, to 
make, 906; Vinegar plant, W. W. Carey’s, 854; 
Virgin, effect of brood on, 382, 466, 535; Virgins 
hatch if colonies left ten days, 669; Virgins intro- 
duced by smoke plan, 734; Virgins introduced of 
any age, 690; Virgins lost because of high wind, 
692; Virgins, no hindrance to introducing, 481; 
Virgins, to introduce, 504; Virgins, when to intro- 
duce, 580; Vitality of northern and southern bees, 
584. 

Wagon, apiary, Scholl's, 346; Wagon, loading hives 
on, 25; Wall, to remove bees from, 606; Waste for 
smoker fuel, 599, 775; Water, bees take in short 
time, 822; Water for queen-cages, 692; Wax, amount 
of honey bees consume to make, 481; Wax extractor, 
solar, to get slumgum from, 570; Wax-extractors, 
two kinds needed, 316; Wax from Hatch-Gemmel 
press, 378; Wax-rendering economical, 124; Wax- 
rendering with Hatch press, 498; Wax secretion 
and comb-building, 405; Wax shipped in double 
sacks, 205; Wax-tube rubber bulb, 123; Weight, 
law requiring, on food packages, @62; Weight of 
comb honey, shrinkage in, 822; Weight, selling comb 
honey by, 461; Weighing scales special for apiaries, 
437; Western Honey Bee, first issue, 285; Western 
Honey Bee, publication of, 174; Wheeled chair, 
working bees from, 812; White-clover grazing nec- 
essary’ 100, 108, 388; Whitewashing v. painting, 
711; Willow for pollen and honey, 412; Willow, 
honey from, 564; Windbreaks, Crane on, 249; Wind- 
breaks, Halter on, 55; Windbreaks, Holtermann on, 
269; Windbreaks, natural v. artificial, 181; Wind- 
breaks prevent circulation of air, 108; Winter-case- 
for twelve hives, 682; Winter-case of coffee-box, 
18; Winter-cases and moisture, 619; Winter-cases, 
Holtermann’s, 848; Winter-cases of old boxes, 345: 
Winter feeding, Rexford on, 817; Winter-flights in 
warm room, 860; Winter-nest controversy, 7-, 76, 
108, 439, 482, 563; Winter protection, paper frame- 
work for, 724; Winter sheds, List on, 681; Winter 
stores, advantage of abundance of, 518, 600, 794; 
Winter temperature, ideal, 141, 204; Wintering, A. 
I. Root’s directions for, 863; Wintering bees in 
warm room, 182; Wintering, Beucus on, 718; Win- 
tering, contracted brood-chamber, 4; Wintering, 
Crane’s summary of, 109; Wintering, effect of mois- 
ture on, 691; Wintering, Hand on, 716; Wintering 
in box-hives, 163; Wintering in cold storage, 655; 
Wintering nuclei in one hive, 652; Wintering on 
solid combs of honey, 6; Wintering, position of 
cluster, 725: Wintering surplus queens in nuclei, 
656; Wintering three-frame nuclei, 732; Wintering, 
warm room for, 860; Wintering with screen-covered 
bottom-board, 763; Wire v. splints, 749, 793; Wire- 
cloth, special for veils, 402, 481; Wiring foundation, 
799, 877; Wiring, plan for, 29; Wiring, when put- 
ting frames together, 203; Woman as assistant bee- 
keeper, 146; Woman, beekeeper forty years, 158; 
Woman does any work in apiary, 162; Woman en- 
joys work with bees, 620; Woman managing heavy 
lifting, 145, 159; Woman that likes beekeeping, 160; 
Woman’s work with bees, 155; Women, dress of, in 
apiary, 148, 152, 159; Worker comb, thickness of, 
437; Workers undeveloped females, 65; Worker 
combs from starters, 303. 
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AB C and X Y Z, new edition of, 246; Adulter- 
ation and misbranding honey cakes, 3; Adulteration 
found in Connecticut, 71; Advance in the price of 
hive lumber and supplies, 746; Alfalfa, cutting early, 
873; American Bee Journal editor in Europe, 557, 
701; Amherst convention and field day, 361; Am- 
herst convention at Massachusetts, 434, 435; Api- 
aries protected from the north wind, 325; Apiary of 
Earl M. Nichols, 833; Apiary, our waterworks, 790; 
Apiary, Zautner’s, 665; Apicultural schools in the 
country, 107; Apalachicola proposition of increasing 
bees, 748, 789; Ault apiary, 325; Australian bee- 
book, new, 397; Automobile truck for outyard, 245, 
745, 790 


Baby nuclei, advantages and disadvantages, 632; 
Baby nuclei at the basswood grove, 631; Baldwin, 
incorrect initials, 665; Basswood apiary, cell-build- 
ing colonies in, 703; Basswood, conditions favorable 
for growing, 631, 632; Basswood grove, ours, 631; 
Bee, bumble, life history of, 73; Bee-cellar in Nor- 
way, 668; Bee culture in Italy, 667; Bee culture 
taught at the colleges, 107; Bee-escape board, ven- 
tilated, 560; Beekeepers, the careless kind, 630; 
Beekeepers, “ one-horse” in the East, 201; Beekeep- 
ing in Norway, 668; Bee-moth blessing in disguise, 
362; Bee paper, new, in California, 201; Bee sup- 
plies, increased cost of, 746; Bees and cranberry 
growing, 478, 479; Bees and fruit, 169, 361, 399, 
434, 478, 479; Bees and fruit, remarkable testimony, 
561; Bees by parcel post, 169; Bees, digging them 
out of the snow at Medina, 888; Bees doubling dur- 
ing winter, 170; Bees, five-banders, 37; Bees in the 
parcel post, 137; Bees, increasing, by moving south, 
748; Bees killed by spraying, 399, 477, 665; Bees 
liable to smother under snow, 836; Bees, long lived, 
4; Bees, moving in the height of winter, 72; Bees, 
shipping without comb, 37, 169, 436; Bees trailin 
honey-thieves, 2; Bees without comb denied parcel- 
post privilege, 106; Bees- without comb must have 
water, 595; Beet sugar, ban removed from, 398; 
Beginners’ number, character of, 1; Betsinger wire 
fence, 559; Blizzard of snow Nov. 9, 875; Blizzard 
at Medina, 836; Bonney’s method of fastening combs 
in sections, 702; Book, Australian bee, 397; Book- 
lets, free, on use of honey, 666; Brick tenement 
hives, 245; Brimstoning bees, A. I.’s experience, 71; 
Brood-rearing causing consumption of stores, 1, 105; 
Brood-rearing fostered by warm weather in winter, 
833; Brooks on clover soil, 436; Bulletin from State 
Entomologist of Indiana, 281; Bulletin on bees, New 
York, 701; Bulletin on pollen collecting, 282; Bulle- 
tin on sacbrood, 171; Bulletin on wax scales, 139; 
Bulletins from the State of New York by Wright, 
630; Bulletins from Tennessee, 631; Bulletins, new, 
on bees to be noticed, 701; Bulletins, some new, on 
bees, 630; Bumblebee, life history of, 73; Byard, 
John L., superintendent at the bee-yard at Massa- 
chusetts College, 666. 


California bee paper, new, 201, 281; California 
honey crop a failure, 327; California winter freeze, 
106; Canadian Bee Journal absorbed by the Cana- 
dian Horticulturist, 477; Canadian uncapping-knife, 
478; Candy, hard, giving bees in winter, 3, 137; 
Candy made by I. R. Good, 789; Candy, new, for 
bees, 435; Cape Cod cranberry growing, 478; Cap- 
ping-melter, Peterson, 478; Car of bees, safe arrival 
of in Florida, 834; Carload of bees to Florida, 875; 
Carload of bees for Florida being loaded, 888; Car- 
loads of bees moving south, to increase, 748, 789; 
Casteel on manipulation of wax scales, 139; Casteel 
on pollen collecting, 282; Cell-building colonies, 703; 
Cellar wintering at Medina, 202; Clipping not prac- 
ticed at Medina, 515; Clover abundant, 433; Clo- 
vers, soil for, 436; Coggshall, D. H., death of, 105; 
Coggshall, D. H., in memoriam of, 137; Comb-honey 
canard again, 281; Comb honey cut and fastening 
into sections, 702, 703; Comb honey, importance of 
shipping early, 666; Comb honey in extracting- 
frames, 792; Comb honey packed in straw or hay, 
105; Comb honey produced in sections, Hand’s sys- 
tem, 875; Comb-honey production, Hand’s new 
sch. me for, 791; Comb-honey production in shallow 
fram*s v. comb-honey production in sections, 791, 
792; Combs, infected, cleaned out by bee-moth, 362; 
Combs, to get the bees to draw out per section, 791; 
Combs, to get drawn out for sections, 791; Connec- 
ticut, bee inspection in, 169; Connecticut foul-brood 
law, 477; Convention at Amherst, Mass., 434, 435; 
Convention at Toronto, 835; Convention dates, ar- 
ranging not to conflict, 593; Convention, York State, 
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EDITORIALS. 


875; Convention, Illinois State, 398; Convention, Na- 
tional, 137; Convention of Ohio State Beekeepers 
105; Conventions, arranging dates for, 558; Cracked. 
wheat —s- aa bees 835; Cranberry grow- 
ing at Cape Cod, 478; Cut combs put int i 

by J. E. Hand, 791. — 


Dadant in Europe, 557; Der Bien und seine Zucht, 
398; Donahey, the cartoonist, a beekeeper, 833: 
“Dot makes no neffer mind,” 630; Drones, ‘schools 
of, in the air, 513; Drouth broken, 666; Dual in- 
troduction, 397. 


Editorials inspired by outdoor work, 513: Elec. 
tric alarm for extracting purposes, 478; Electric 
alarm for filling square cans, 478; Embargo on the 
shipment of bees in Imperial County, Cal., 665: En- 
trances closed by too deep snow, 836; Entrances, not 
closed_for moving, 745; Escape-board, ventilated, 
560; European foul brood, Italians nearly immune 
631; European foul brood no trouble to the profes. 
sional beekeeper, 876; Exhibit at Agricultural Col- 
lege at Amherst, 593; Extracting at Medina, 477 
478; Extracting, central station, 203; Extracting 
field-day at Amherst, 436; Extracting-house with gol- 
id or screen doors, 202; Extracting, symposium on 
203; Extractor, advantage of large size, 203; Ex. 
tractor, evolution of, 560. 


Feeding bees hard candy. See Candy, hard: 
Feeding hard candy in the cellar, 3; Fence system, 
who introduced it, 557; Fences made of wire for 
producing fancy honey, 559; Five-banders not all 
bad stingers, 37; Florida, carload of bees to, 875: 
Florida apiary of The A. I. Root Co., 748, 789, 834: 
Fondant of the new bee candy, 435; Food value of 
honey, 873; Food value of honey and sugar, 138; 
Foster, death of, 201; Foul brood, European, no 
trouble to the professional beekeeper, 876; Foul- 
brood inspecting a good school, 557; Foul-brood 
inspectors, meeting of, 71; Foul brood, new method 
for curing, 876; Foul brood insured against, 
665; Foul-brood law in Connecticut, 169, 477; 
Foul-brood law in Iowa, 169; Foul-brood law 
in Michigan, 170, 325; Foul-brood law in Texas, 
665; Foul-brood law, Texas, why no appropriation, 
704; Foul-brood legislation in the United States, 
362; Foul brood spread by tramp beekeeper, 138; 
Foundation painted with melted wax to prevent sag- 
ging, 875; Foundation, to prevent stretching or 
buckling, 875; Frame-tongs, when they may be a 
necessity, 558; France’s scheme for advertising hon- 
ey, 665, 666; Freight rates lower in New South 
Wales, 202; Fruit-grower and the bees, 169; Fruit 
trees, fertilized by bees, remarkable testimony, 561, 
562; Fuller’s new bee candy, 435. 


German bee-book, Gerstung, 398; Gillette on spray- 
ing, 361; Gleanings during the last forty years, 
71; Gleanings for 1914, 790; Glucose in New Or- 
leans molasses, 397; Good, I. R., death of, 789; 
Government moving-picture film, 833; Grading, care- 
lessness in, 170. 


Hand-book of apiculture by Zander, 327; Hand's 
new scheme of producing comb honey, 791; Hand 
system of producing comb honey in sections, 876; 
Hard candy given bees in winter, 3, 137; Hay or 
straw for packing fragile articles, 105; High cost of 
living, 835; Hive, Long-idea, revised, 436; Hives, 
doubled-walled in the cellar, 2; Hives, increased 
cost of, 746; Hodgson escape-board, 560; Honey a 
concentrated food, 629; Honey adulterated, 701; 
Honey and nectar, difference between, 703; Honey 
and sugar, food value of, 138; Honey and supply 
exhibits at Amherst, 593; Honey as a food, by Mad- 
am Maeterlinck, 745; Honey, food value of, 873; 
Honey by parcel post, 245; Honey cake by Maeter- 
linck, 745; Honey capped over before extracting, 434; 
Honey-crop conditions, 361, 433, 479, 513, 560; 
Honey-crop reports from beekeepers, 596, 597, 598; 
Honey-day in Indiana, 833; Honey for washing 
clothes, 201; Honey production at Medina, 478; 
Honey-pump, 478; Honey ripening. natural v. arti- 
ficial method, 703; Honey straining, carelessness in, 
665; Honey, tariff on, 559; Honey, value of forty 
years ago, 71; Huffman, Jacob, death of, 701; 
eos method of producing comb honey, 702, 


Index for 1913, 873; Illinois State bee convention, 
398; Imperial County bars shipment of bees, 665; 
Indiana bulletin on bees, 281; Indiana honey-day, 
833; Inspector work good experience, 557; Inspec- 
tors, foul-brood, meeting of, 71; Insuring against 
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foul brood in Switzerland, 665; Introducing by the 
Miller smoke method, 747; Introducing by the smoke 
method, 667 ; Introducing old virgins by the smoke 
plan, 594; Introducing with smoke, 558; Introduc- 
tion, dual, correction, 397; Iowa, foul-brood law, 
169; Italian beekeeping in Italy, 667; Italians near- 
ly immune to European foul brood, 631; Italians to 
be raised in their native climate, 667. r 

Kansas, good bee locations in, 106; Keller, Helen, 
202. ; 

Langstroth hive, birthplace of, 833; Laws for foul 
brood, how to secure, 704; Laws recently passed in 
the United States for foul brood, 362; Legislation on 
foul brood in the United States, 362; Long-idea hive 
revised, 436. 

McEvoy, Wm., death of, 477; Maeterlinck on hon- 
ey cake, 745; Market reports, importance of accu- 
racy, 561; Massachusetts convention, 361, 434, 435; 
Massachusetts school for apiculture, 326; Mating of 
queens affected by_high wind, 513; Mating of queens 
and drones, 513; McIntyre, Flora, 873; Mendleson’s 
storage can, 201; Michigan .oul-brood law, 170, 325; 
Miller method of introducing, correction, 702; Miller 
method of introducing with smoke, 558, 667, 747; 
Moth-miller a blessing in disguise, 362; Motor truck 
for out-apiary work, 326; Moving bees in height of 
winter, 72; Moving bees to Florida a success, 834; 
Moving bees without closing entrances, ???; Moving 
carloads of bees from the north to south to winter, 
748: Moving-picture film on bees, 833; Muffins, 
eracked-wheat, 514. 

National convention, 137; New York State bulle- 
tins, 630, 701; New Zealand apiary, 361; Niver, 
S. A., 557; Norway beekeeping, 668; Novice’s Glean- 
ings in Bee Culture, 71. 

Observatory hive, new, 436; Ohio pure-food law, 
834; Ohio State Beekeepers’ convention, 105; Okla- 
homa and Kansas demanding sweet clover, 746; Ok- 


lahoma, good bee locations in, 106; Ontario great * 


promise for bees, 435; Oren, Dr. Jesse, scheme for 
producing comb honey, 792. 

Paper winter-cases for hives, 745; Parcel post for 
beeswax, 106; Parcel post for honey, 245; Peterson 
capping-melter, 478; Pickled brood as sacbrood, 171; 
Pollen-collecting by the honeybees, 282; Pollination 
of fruit trees by bees, 434; Pound packages of bees, 
387; Pound packages of bees denied parcel post, 
106; Pound packages for mailing bees, importance 
of water, 595; Power extractor, evolution of, 560; 
Prices, importance of accuracy, 561; Pure-food iaw 
in Ohio, 834. 

Queen-cage candy by Mr. Good, 789; Queen-cage 
candy, new, 435; Queen-cages, water-bottles for, 
745: Queens, enormous demand for, 557. 

Repp Brothers on bees and fruit, 562; Retrospect 
in apiculture, 559; Rheese, visit of, 629; Ripening, 
natural v. artificial, 703; Robbed-out colonies, smoke 
method of introducing, 747; Root A. I., brimstoning 
bees, 71; Root-Ault apiary, 325; Root’s automobile 
truck for out-apiaries, 326; Root’s book on “ Win- 
tering Bees,’’ 702. 

Sacbrood, all about, 171; Sections fancy and No. 
1, 433; School for beekeepers in Massachusetts, 326; 
Schools, apicultural, in the country, 107; Screen 
doors v. solid for extracting houses, 202; Shaking, 
double, new methods for, 876; Shinning up trees for 
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swarms, 515, 790; Shipping bees without comb, 37; 
Sladen on pollen gathering, 282; Sladen on the bum- 
blebee, 73; Sleds for moving bees, 72; Smoker fuel 
of greasy waste, 514; Smoke method of introducing, 
558, 667, 747; Smoke plan for introducing old vir- 
gins, 594; Snow an excellent protection for outdoor 
wintered colonies, 836; Snow too much of a good 
thing, 836; Special numbers for Gleanings for 1914, 
702, 790, 791; Spraying and killing bees, 6.5; 
Spraying of fruit trees, 562; Spraying, how it killed 
bees, 399; Spraying killing bees, 477; Spraying out 
of season, 169; Spraying, when to apply to avoid 
killing bees, 361; Steam uncapping-knife, 478; 
Straining honey, carelessness in, 665; Straw for 
packing comb honey, 105; Sugar beet, ban removed 
from, 398; Sugar, coffee A, for feeding, 3; Sugar in 
excessive amount in human system; 170; Sugar on 
the free list, 629; Swarm being hived, 281; Swarm- 
ing and climbing trees, 515; Swarming caused by 
forcing bees on comb foundation, 791,.792; Swarm- 
ing not controlled by raising hives up, 746; Swarm- 
ing, prevention of, by Vernon Burt, 593; Swarms 
settling in trees of waterworks apiary, 790; Sweet 
clover and the road supervisors in Ohio, 516; Sweet 
clover at the waterworks, 557; Sweet clover having 
a boom and why in Oklahoma and Kansas, 746; 
Symposium on extracting, 203. 


Tariff on honey, reduction of, 559; Taylor’s “‘comb- 
levelers,’’ 792; Tennessee bulletins, 681; Tennessee 
inspector report, 106; Texas foul-brood law inoper- 
ative, 665; Texas foul-brood law, why no appropria- 
tion, 704; Thieves, honey, 2; Toronto convention, 
835; Tramp beekeeper spreading disease, 138; Tra- 
vaini’s book on bees, 667; Trees, shinning up, 515; 
Truck at Medina for automobile work, 478; Truck, 
automobile, for out-apiary work, 326, 790; Truck, 
light motor for outyard, 245; Tyrrell resigns from 
Review, 327. 

Uncapping-knife, steam, 478. 

Ventilation to control swarming, 593; Virgins, 
old, introducing by smoke, 594; Virgins, two, living 
in a hive, 594. 

Washing clothes in honey, 201; Waste, greasy, for 
smoker fuel, 514; Water for bees by express, 595; 
Water for queen-cages, 745; Waterworks apiary, 
our, 790; Waugh on the pollination of fruit trees, 
434; Wax scales, how manipulated, 139; Western 
Honey Bee, first number, 201, 281; Wheat, cracked, 
for cereal food, 835; Wheat, cracked, .muffins and 
honey, 835; White, Dan, death of, 434; Whitten on 
wintering bees in warm room, 170; Whitten’s new 
observatory hive, 436; Wilson, grandmother, death 
of, 105; Windbreaks and wintering, 169; Wind- 
breaks for apiaries, 325; Windbreaks, importance of 
for wintering, 38; Winds, high, affecting queen 
mating, 513; Winter-cases of paper for hives, 745; 
Winter freeze in California, 106; Winter nest again, 
Miller on, 2; Wintering bees in warm room, 170; 
“ Wintering Bees” revised, 702; Wintering double- 
walled hives in the cellar, 2, 72; Wintering indoors 
at Medina, 202; Wintering, windbreaks for, 38, 39; 
Wire fences for producing fancy honey, 559; 
Wright's bulletin on bees, 630 : 


Yellow bees not all bad stingers, 37; York State 
convention, 875, 


Zander’s hand-book of apiculture, 327. 


A. I. ROOT’S DEPARTMENT. 


Adulteration of food, 392; Acousticon, test of, 
868; Alcohol of no value as a stimulant, 70; Alfal- 
fa hay, value of, 870; Amadumbe, dasheen of South 
Africa, 698, 740, 785; Apiaries, motor truck for 
work in, 469; Apples from Iowa, 828; Apples in 
Colorado, 278; Apples in Missouri, 239; Arkansas, 
saloons barred from, 380; Auto for farm work, 827; 
Automobile, electric, 867. 


Bankers, are they professing Christians as a rule? 
826; Bargain, getting best of, 829; Beekeeper in 
prison, letter from, 509; Beekeepers, many of them 
Prohibitionists, 360; Bees at the Kansas Agricultur- 
al College, 36; Bible, reading it every day, 549; 
Bible, the best “ lucky stone,’ 585; Breeding idiotic 
children, 909; Brooksville, trip to, 911;. Bungalow, 
\. I. Root’s, 865, 866; Burbank Society, 395; But- 
tercups good layers, 830. 

Cabin in the woods, visit to, 586; Capital punish- 
ment, is it justified? 33; Celery culture, 237, 625; 
Cement hotbeds for early garden truck, 786; Charity 


and humility, more accomplished than by anger, 353 ; 
Chickens catching drones but not workers, 592; 
Chickens, cooking grain for, 789; Childhood of A. I. 
Root, 273; Children coming to school drunk, 627; 
Christianity in everyday life, 389; Christianity, test 
of, 353, 468; Chufas for chickens, 244, 356; 
Churches, doubling up of in country, 659; Cigarette, 
cause of death of seven people, 832; Cigarette law 
of West Virginia, 700; Cigarette, poem defining it, 
474; Cigarettes in China, W.C.T.U. crusade against, 
104; Cigarettes in New Zealand, 393; Cigarettes 
spreading contagious diseases, 432; Cigarettes, user 
of responsible for fire, 664; Clothing, what kind 
most conducive to health, 317; Clovers, inoculation 
of soil by nitrogen bacteria, 359; Clucking hen, is 
she just right for table? 395; Coffee, to make from 
wheat, 475; Compass without magnetism, 197; Con- 
vergent poultry ranch, 135, 280, 740; Corn bread, 
to make, 829; Corn bread, 626, 829; Corn club, 628, 
786; Corn culture, selection of seed, 783; Corn, to 
select for seed, 660, 697; Cornstalks, barren, 660; 
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Cost of living, dasheens reduce, 471; Counting chick- 
ens after they are hatched, 242, 323; Crenshaw 
Bros., seedsmen, 912; Crime and intemperance hand 
in hand, 744: Crime, saloon direct cause of, 396, 
555; Crime, wave of in Birmingham, Ala., 831; 
Cucumber bugs killed by moth balls, 472. 

Dasheen, clipping from Country Gentleman, 470; 
Dasheen, different varieties in foreign countries, 
626; Dasheen for making flour, 470; Dasheen in 
Florida, 785; Dasheen in Ohio, 551, 698, 785, 828; 
Dasheen in West Indies, 697; Dasheen, letter from 
Brooksville, Fla., 739; Dasheen, letter from Govern- 
ment, 239, 275, 471; Dasheen, printed matter from 
Government, 167; Dasheen seed, why not in seed 
catalogs? 785: Dasheens reduce cost of living, 471; 
Dasheens at Battle Creek Sanitarium, 697; Dasheen 
bulbs for planting, 553; Ducks and chickens, both 
in same pen, 322; Ducks and chickens swallowing 
nails, ete., 741; Ducks, Indian Runner, to raise suc- 
cessfully, 198; Ducks, what kind are best? 322. 

Ear phone, Mears, 868; Eggs or fancy feathers, 
which count most? 830 ;‘‘ Egg Secrets,’ new chicken 
book of value, 324; Emigration law, 735; Experi- 
ment stations helping out farmers, 697. 

Fake weather prophets, 827; 
Food, adulteration of, 392; 
mended as best, 426; Florida for beekeepers, 871: 
Florida, objectionable features of, 590; Florida. 
temperature of in summer, 70; Flour made from the 
dasheen, 470; Fraud advertisements for celery cul- 
ture, 625; Frauds for robbing sick people, 358; 
Fraud, germozone, 509; Frauds in poultry inven- 
tions, 429; Fresh air and sunshine for sick people, 
427; Frost, protecting garden truck from, 782. 

Garage, A. I. Root’s, 866; Gardening for profit, 
786; Gardening in Florida and Ohio contrasted, 551; 
Gardening in October, danger of frosts, 782; Gar- 
dening in Uganda, Africa, 431; Germazone swindle, 
509; Gleanings for 1878, reprint from, 621; Glean- 
ings, story of its growth, 101, 235; Golden Rule, 
railroad claim agent advocating, 324; Good for evil, 
623; Grain, cooking for chickens, 787; Grape juice 
a popular beverage, 664; Guada beans, 699. 

Hawks, indiscriminate killing of questioned, 70; 
Hawks, almost all kinds kill chickens, 509: Hawks, 
scarecrows for keeping away from chickens, 357; 
Health foods, 661; Health, proper diet for better 
than medicine, 394; Hearing, how to improve, 868; 
Hen, 25-year-old, good brooder, 742; Hens, sitting, 
how to manage, 429; Hens vs. incubators and brood 
ers, 35, 320: Hens, why they eat their feathers, 742; 
High cost of liv'ng, 393; Hoecake and milk, lunch 
of Vice-president, 474; Hoecake, to make, 829; 
Home, A. Root’s, 865, 866; Honey cured when 
doctors failed, 871; Hookworm disease in Florida, 
391, 910; Hybrid tomato seed, 740; Hybrids, supe- 
riority of in vegetables and animals, 624. 

Idiots, imbeciles, paupers, 909; Illinois, women of 
voting out saloons, 627: Incubator, A. I. Root’s ex- 
perience with, 241; Incubator apparatus for supply- 
ing oxygen, 787: Indians, liquor barred from, 914; 
Indigestion, unclean teeth one cause of, 627: In- 
jection, hot water, 913; Insanity, relation to intem- 
perance, 476; Insect pests of Florida, 590; Intem- 
perance, relation to insanity, 476; Intemperance, 
removing profits from would diminish, 33. 

Japanese problem in the United States, 427. 

Kansas, prosperity of due to no 
Kansas upholds prohibition law, 743. 

Law to prevent spread of disease, 735; Law to 
punish drunken chauffers, 200; Laying and nest 
eggs, 279; Letter from troubled beekeeper, 658; 
Liquor advertisements from great daily, 396; Liq- 
uor, none sold in dining-cars in Ohio, 832; Liquor, 
railroads forbidding it to emplovees, 432; Liquor, 
selling in dry territory prohibited, 396; Liquor, the 
cause of heekeeper being in prison, 509; Liquor 
traffic, Horton's book against, 360; Liquor traffic the 
curse of the country, 555: Loganberry of California, 
784; Luck, to obtain, 585. 

Mayor not afraid to enforce law, 472; Medicine, 
much money needlessly spent for, 394: Melons and 
squashes, how to secure big crop, 737; Millet, 18 
feet high, 912: Missionaries and cost of living, 471: 
Morality, lesson on, 195: Mosquitoes, screening out, 
871; Moth-balls for killing poultry vermin, 472: 
Motor truck for hauling fruit and vegetables to mar- 
ket, 786; Motor truck for work in bee yards, 469: 
—traralemaaa that talk, 911; Mustard for poultry, 


Feet, care of, 826; 
Food, uncooked recom- 


saloons, 699: 


GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE 


Nest eggs, 279; Newspaper men’s 
8. 


atti 
uor business, 62 titude on lig. 


Oil of citronella remedy for insect pests of Florida 
591; Orchards, bulletin on by Ohio Experiment Sta- 
tion, 359; Oxygen in incubator, 787. 


Panama Canal Zone bars saloons, 432: Papay 
7 ° ’ paya 
melon, 913; Parcel post, articles that may not be 
sent by, 104, 136; Parcel post for fruit, 239, 278. 
Parcel post, suggestions for improvement, 700; Part. 
nership between U. S. Government and saloons 663: 
Patent medicine ads. dropped from Sears & Roebuck 
catalog, 476; Paupers, imbeciles, idiots, 909- 
Peaches, California, evaporated, 426; Peaches, juice 
from, saves life of child, 473; Permanganate of pot- 
ash for poultry, 742; Poisons for killing bugs, 738: 
Postum cereal substitute for coffee, 475: Potato bugs. 
to get rid of, 738; Potato crops, children’s, 359: 
Potato growing, valuable book on, 737; Potato story. 
276; Potatoes in Florida, level culture for, 512; Po. 
tatoes, to get ready for seed early in Florida, 394- 
Poultry and bees, keeping both, 830; Poultry busi- 
ness, Department of Agriculture on, 830; Poultry 
in Florida, 34; Poultry raising in Florida, some of 
the disadvantages, 346; Poultry, system of feeding, 
69; Poultry, wire-netting baskets for feeding green 
stuff, 199; Powder to kill lice on poultry, 830: Pray. 
er, difficulties overcome by it, 66, 133, 468; Prayer 
not always answered immediately, 467; Prayer, of 
what avail, 779; President bars drink from White 
House, 474; Prohibition victory, 236; Prohibition, 
would it deprive people of livelihood? 831. 

Race suicide in France, 274; Railroad men, Chris- 
tians, 69; Railroad wrecks caused by drink, 200; 
Railroads forbidding liquor to employees, 432; Rey- 
enue, U. 8S. Government tolerates saloons because 
of, 663, 743; Rhode Island Red hens good mothers, 
232; Roaches in Florida, 910; Robbing sick people, 
358. 

Saloons, barred from Panama Canal Zone, 432; 
Saloon, factory of crime, 555; Saloonkeeper, conver- 
sion of, 472; Saloon responsible for crime, 396; 
Saloon, W. J. Bryan's attitude toward, 556; Sa- 
loons barred from Arkansas, 380; Saloons, mayor 
not afraid to enforce law, 472; Saloons of Ohio, one- 
third to be put out of business, 663; Saloons remov- 
ing from manufactories, 872; Selling secrets, 696; 
Science v. superstition, 661; Seed corn, to select, 
660; Sermon bv Rev. H. Samuel Fritsch, 505; Sex 
hygiene for children, 913; Shipping bees 35 years 
ago, 622: Shoes for hot climates, 826; Shots weigh- 
ing 1000 pounds, 736; Sitting hens, to manage, 429, 
510; Squash bngs, remedy for, 626; Starving Amer- 
ica, new book on food, 391; Sterilization of unde 
sirables, 870: Sunday closing of saloons in Ohio, 
663; Sunday, keeping it holy, 509, 659; Sweet clo- 
ver, Agricultural Colleges recognize value of, 592; 
Sweet clover and alfalfa for live stock, 395; Sweet 
clover in Kansas, 395: Sweet clover, inoculation of 
soil for growing, 359: Sweet clover, not hard to 
crow in Florida, 394: Sweet clover, noxious weed? 
869: Sweet corn, to keep off grubs, etc., 431; Swin- 
dies in remedies to cure disease of poultry, 509. 

Talking pictures, 911: Tallow for exterminating 
mites on roosts, 324; Tallow for killing chicken mites, 
742; Teaching children to drink liquor, 627: Teeth, 
care of, 627; Telephone for deaf people, 868; Tem- 
perance forces, to unite for statewide prohibition, 
360; Temperance, insurance companies in favor of, 
136; Temperance man assaulted by liquor dealer’s 
son, 511; Temperance organizations, peace between, 
165; Temperance situation at Akron, O., 699; Tem- 
perance victory in California, 788; Temperance 
victory in Florida and West Virginia, 511; Temper- 
ance victory in several States, 628; Temperance 
work in New Orleans, 831; Temperature, variation 
of, 509: Terry, T. B., illness of, 823: Tobacco, cig- 
arettes, and high cost of living, 832: Tobacco, effects 
of, 512: Tomatoes, hybrids yield large crops, 624; 
Tomatoes, ripe ones in November, 696, 785; Trea- 
sures, laying up in heaven, 693; Trouble, best way 
to get out of, 623; Trumbull county in Ohio voted 
dry, 555; Turkeys in Ohio and Texas, 36; Turn- 
table for auto, 867. 

Uncooked food, 426; United States, 
half temperance territory, 788. 

Vermin, hot tallow best for exterminating, 324; 
Vermin, moth-balls for killing, 472; Vermin ori poul- 
try, machine to dust powder to kill, 830. 


Water for bees while shipping, 621; Wheat coffee, 
to make, 475: Whiskv as medicine. 914; Whisky, 


more than 


big surplus of, 831; Whisky, use of for tubercular 
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patients, 744; Wine cellar of temperance man, 914; on the jury, 628; Women voting for prohibition, 
Woman suffrage, effect on temperance, 872; Woman 788; Women voting in California to banish saloons, 
suffrage in California, 788; W oman suffrage in Tli- 700. 

nois, 512; Women of France, 556; Women of Illi- Yams, baked 


: ~ 4 in Tampa, 912. 
nois voting to banish saloon, 627; Women serving . pi 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Alderman, S. S., Florida, 53; Apiary and we 
Barbisch’s, Minnesota, 812; Apiary, Barge’s, in vil- 
shop, Fetzer’s, 537; ‘Apiary, Armstrong’s, Ontario, 
884; Apiary, Babberger’s, Colorado, 51; Apiary, 
lage, 527, 528; Apiary, Berryman’s, Nebraska, 296; 
Apiary, Bosserman's, Ohio, 718; Apiary, Buchan- 
an’s, Tennessee, 306; Apiary, Byer’s, Ontario, 182, 
183, 295; Apiary, Byer’s, before and after moving, 
534, 535; Apiary, Collin’s, Colorado, 491; Apiary, 
Danielson’s, Colorado, 221; Apiary, Davidson’s, 
Ontario, 681; Apiary, Drumwright’s, Florida, 572: 
Apiary, English, 156; Apiary, Fetzer’s, Pennsylva- 
nia, 538; Apiary, Fox’s, Wisconsin, 686; Apiary, 
Gidley’s, New Zealand, 374; Apiary, Grove’s, New 
Haven, 84; Apiary, Haberecht’s, New South Wales, 
728; Apiary, Holtermann’s, Ontario, 214; Apiary, 
Howard's, Massachusetts, 153, 154, 155: Apiary, 
Ivar Hitermann's, Ontario, 993; Apiary, Kight’s, In- 
diana, 722; Apiary, Luke’s, Indiana, 644; Apiary, 
McCauly’s, Indiana, 645; Apiary, Malachowski’s, Rus- 
sian, 263, 264; Apiary, Mathews’, Ohio, 150, 151; 
Apiary, Merconchini’s, Cuba, 338; ‘Apiary, Reddert'’s, 
Cincinnati, 612; Apiary, Scholl’s, Texas, 414; 
Apiary, Silsbee’s, New York, 217; Apiary, Skinner’s. 
Colorado, 575; Apiary, Stapleton’s, England, 806; 
Apiary, Strong’s, Iowa, 643, 715; Apiary, Thoen’s, 
South Dakota, 343; Apiary wagon, Scholl’s, 344; 


Apiary, Wallace's, Colorado, 337; Apiary, Wilder’s, 
Georgia, 342; Apiary, Woodzell’s, West Virginia, 18: 
Apiary, Zautner’s, Albany, 679; Automobile of G. 
Frank Pease, 765: Auto truck, Woodward's, 213: 
Auto-wagon, Danielson’s, 222. 


Beard made of bees, 447; Bee-escape boards ven 
tilated, 577, 887; Bee-escapes, wire cloth tube, 85; 
Bee-hive contract, old, 90; Beekeeper 2% years old, 
648; “ Bee parties,” 450, 541; Bees clustered on 
top of hive, 304; Bees in section of tree, 721; Bees 
on apron, 529: Boston ivy, 409; Bottom-board ven- 
tilated, 314, 763; Breeding-case, Bruennich’s, 493: 
Bricks for hive records, 223; Brushing bees, at 
Holtermann’s, 846; Brushing frames of bees, 216; 
Buckbush, or snowdrop, 649; “ Bulb” wax-tube for 
fastening foundation, 123; Bumblebee photographed 
on comb, 814; Bumblebees’ nest, 769. 


Candy-pail for shipping comb honey, 450; Cap- 
ping-pockets for extractor, 187; Car of bees, loading 
for Florida, 892; Car of honey, loading in Arizona, 
448; Case’s treatment for foul brood, 406; Chicken 
colony-house for wintering bees, 685; Clothing for 
hot weather, 416; Clover in the Northwest, 380; 
Club women study bees, 540, 541; Collins, W. P.. 
Colorado, 491; Colony house for wintering bees, 685; 
Colorado bee-men, homes of, 411; Colored students 
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i es in Oklahoma, 809; Comb built in six 
atndying O Comb honey irregular in sections, 54; 
pan | honey shipped in candy -pail, 450; Combless 
bee packages, 257, 258, 259, 260; Concrete hive, 
Bosserman's, 718, 719; Concrete hive-stands, 89; 
field, Massachusetts, 607; Convention, 


ion, 
Ser Zealand, 375, 376; Convention, field, 
Ontario, 536; Convention, field, "South Dakota, 804; 
Convention, Iowa, 87; Convention, National, Cin: 


cinnati, 185; Convergent poultry-runs, bya Cover, 
Holtermann’s metal, 849; Covers, Powers’ te escopic, 
88. 

Daisies in Colorado, 118; Dasheens at Medina, 
578: Dasheens in Florida, 459, 613; Davis, W. 
South Africa, 613; 
Isle-of-Wight, 646, 647; Divisible-brood-chamber hive, 
848: Demonstrating bees, Mrs. Swope, 149 ; Disease, 
Scholl’s, 415; Dress for woman in apiary, 895; 
Drumwright, W. J., home of, 571; Drunken man 
and boy, 554, 555. 

Engine located outside building, 846; English 
schools, beekeeping taught in, 20; Entrance partly 
closed with propolis, 816; Entrance protector for 
packing, 683; Entrances, screening, 891; Escape- 
board, Yeomun’s, 302, 303; Escape-boards ventilated, 
577, 877; Escape, Bunch’s substitute for, 230; Ex- 
hibit of G. F. Pease, 766; Exhibit, Madison Centen- 
nial, Wisconsin, 810; Exhibit, Massachusetts, Agri- 
cultural Cololege, 608; Exhibit, New Zealand, 17, 
453,496; Exhibits, Hartford fair, 755, 759; Extract- 
ing outfit, Holtermann’s, 215, 845; Extracting outfit, 
small, 218, 219; Extracting room diagram, 226, 228, 
229, 23 Extracting wagon, Dexter’s, 220; Ex- 
tractor, double-walled, 224; Extractor, twelve-frame, 
on wagon, 215. 

Fair, Hartford, honey exhibit at, 755—759; Feed- 
ers, Smith’s ‘‘ Perfect,” 120, 121; Field day, Massa- 
chusetts, 607; Field meeting, New Zealand, 375, 
876: Field day, Ontario, 536; Flood, Florida, 892; 
Foster, Oliver, 373; Foster, Robert E., and grease- 
wood, 50; Foul brood, Barstow’s method of shaking, 
887: Foul brood, Case’s method, 406; Foundation 
fastened by ‘‘ bulb ’’ wax-tude, 123; Foundation, im- 
bedding wire in, 800, 803; Foundation poorly attach- 
ed, effect of, 54; Frame tongs, Gram’s, 574; Frame 
tongs, Gray's, 573; Funnel, Bruennich’s, for run- 
ning bees in mating-box, 494. 

Garage, colony transferred from wall of, 16; Gid- 
ley, R. N., New Zealand, 374; Glass mating-hive, 
Bruennich’s, 493, 494; Glass super covers, 52; Grad- 
ing honey in New Zealand, 457; Grass kept down by 
sheep, 85; Greasewood in Colorado, 50; Group of 
twelve-frame hives, 848; Grouping of hives, Scholl's 
plan, 684. 

Hall, F. W., home of, 716; Hand-car, Holter- 
mann’s, 847; Harker, Amos, playing with bees, 293; 
Heating honey, Niver’s arrangement for, 576; Hills, 
majesty of, 14; Hive indicators, 762; Hive numbers, 
Scholl’s, 43; Hive records, bricks for, 223; Hive- 
stand, B. Keep’s, 503; Hive-tool, Gray’s, 573; Hive, 
Whitten’s back-opening, 772, 773; Hives piled on 
platform by car, 891; Hives, Scholl’s plan of group- 
ing, 684; Hives too close together, 188; Hives, 
twelve-frame, group of, 848; Holtermann’s helpers, 
850; Holtermann, R. F., 844; Holtermann’s stu- 
dents, 123; Home of A. I. Root, 865, 866; Homes 
of Colorado bee-men, 411; Honey-dew on pine, 614; 
Honey exhibits at Hartford Fair, 755; Honey graded 
and sealed, New Zealand, 455; Honey-house on 
creek, 571; Honey-house, Silsbee’s, 217; Honey- 
liquefying vat, 797: Honev-wagon, Kirkpatrick's, 
451; House apiary, Fetzer’s, 537. 

Ice-covered orange-tree, 83; Imbedding wire in 
foundation, 800, 803; Isle-of-Wight bee disease, 646, 
647. 


Jacobson, C. A., New Zealand, 454. 

Langstroth hive, birthplace of, 853, 854; Leaves 
for packing whole row of hives, 119; Liquefying vat, 
Scholl’s, 797; Loading car of bees for Florida, 892; 
Loading car of honey, Arizona, 448; Locust trees, 
picturesque drive, 645. 


Democrat for ‘hauling honey, 
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Mammy and the bees, 181; Map of Scholl’s api- 
aries, 615; Maples and willows in Colorado, 13; 
Massachusetts Agricultural College, 607, 608, 609: 


Mating-hive, Bruennich’s, glass, 493, 494; McIn- 
tyre family, 893, 894; McIntyre, Flora, 895; Mer- 
conchini, P., 339; Mickwitz, Paul, 307; Moving 


load of supers, 533. 

Nailing-device, Byer’s, 680; New Zealand N. F. 
B. A. office, 456; Nickel, Grandpa, 19; Numbers, 
Scholl’s, 43; Nursery-cage, Bankston’s, 187. 

Observation hive, Whitten’s, 186; Orange-tree cov- 
ered with ice, 83; Oregon, map showing bee distri- 
bution, 896; Outdoor colony, 305, 492, 768. 


Paper on framework around hive, 725; Parcel 
post honey packages, 94; Peas, sweet and garden, 
544; Pine covered with honey-dew, 614; Playing 
with bees, 293; Pound package, putting bees in, 
261; Pound packages, 257, 258, 259, 260 

Queen-cells started by crushing surrounding cells, 
611; Queen, sifting to find, 501. 


Raw material and finished product, 554, 555; 
Robber-cloth, Cheney’s, 270; Root, A. I.’s home, 865, 
866; Row of hives protected, 119; Russian hives, 
262, 263, 264 

Saloon a factory, 555; Sawing “bee,” Ontario, 
378; Scales, hive on, 723; Screening entrances, 891; 
School-house and teacher, 539; Schools, English, 
beekeeping taught in, 20; Section with tin slides to 
protect honey, 716; Sectional hive, Scholl’s, 415; 
Sections folded wrong side out, 15; Shallow frames 
of honey, shipping, 799; Sheep clearing brush lands 
for clover, 380; Sheep mow grass in apiary, 85; 
Shipment ‘of honey from N. F. B. A., New Zealand, 
454; Shipping comb honey in candy-pail, 450; Ship- 
ping shallow frames of honey, 799; Sifting to find 
queen, 501; Snow, hives buried in, 56, 888, 890; 
Snowdrop, or buckbush, 649; Soap-box, hiving 
swarm in, 294; Spencer boys, 122; Starters poorly 
attached, effect of, 54; Steam-knife, tea-kettle for, 
377; Steers eat sweet clover, 497; Stites, Robert, 
preparing. winter cases, 49; Supers covers of glass, 
52; Super-rest, 350; Swarm bending. down small 
tree, 352; Swarm clustered on top of hive, 304, 
Swarm, hiving, by Frank Pease, 297, 298; Swarm 
hived in soap-box, 294; Swarm, “ molecules” of, 
530, 531; Swarm on basket, 152; Swarm on face 
of Jay Smith, 447; Swarm on rail fence, 300; 
Swarm returning to hive, 299; Swarm, W. C. Wall- 
er’s, 410; Swarms carried in sacks, 577; Swarming 
device Junge-Peirce, 308, 309; Sweet clover eaten 
by steers, 497; Sweet clover in Ontario, 885, 886; 
Sweet-clover root, 650. 


” 


Taylor, Murton Ross, 811; Tea-kettle for steam- 
knife, 377; .Tenement-hive apiary, 288; Thimbleber- 
ries in bloom, 117; Tin slide on sections to project 
honey, 726; Toad that ate bees, 498; Transferring 
bees, Mrs. Howard, 154, 155; Tree, section of, con- 
tains bees, 721. 

Uncapping-knife, tea-kettle for steam, 377; Un- 
capping machine, Ferguson’s, 340. 


Ventilated bottom-board, 314, 763; Ventilated 
escape-boards, 577, 877; Ventilating by putting 
brood-chamber on four blocks, 610; Ventilation in 
winter, 763; Ventilator and non-swarming device, 
308, 309; Vinegar factory, W. W. Cary’s, 854. 


Wagon, Scholl’s apiary, 344; Ward, E. G., New 
Zealand, 453; Wax from 35,000 lbs. of honey, 377; 
Wax-press, Atwater’s home-made, 124; Wax-presses, 
Massachusetts Agricultural College, 609; Wax ren 
dered out of doors, 495; Wax separator, 499; Wheel- 
barrow, spring, 760; Whiskers made of bees, 447; 
White Leghorns and ‘their keeper, 612; Wilder, J... 
342; Willows and maples in Colorado, 18; Willows 
in Canada, 412, 413; Winter case for twelve colo- 
nies, 683; Winter cases, Holtermann’s, 849; Winter 
cases, List’s, 682; Winter cases, Robert Stites’ 49; 
Wire to imbed in foundation, 800, 803; Woman's 
dress in apiary, 895; Women studying bees, 540, 
541, 542. 
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GLEANINCS IN BEE CULTURE FOR 1914 


The Magazine for the Beginner, Back-lotter, and Specialist Beekeeper 


For several years we have been doing our best to make GLEANINGS an indispensa- 
ble publication for the wide-awake beekeeper whether he has but one colony, a small syb- 
urban apiary, or a series of out-apiaries numbering hundreds of colonies in all. We 
believe we have never received such enthusiastic approval of our efforts as we received in 
1913 when hundreds of letters from our friends told of their appreciation. We wish that 
we might print a number of them here, but we prefer to utilize the rest of the space for 








outlining our plans for 1914. 


For 1914 we shall continue the special numbers, the feature which has so delighted our 
readers during the last three years. In deciding just what subjects to take up, we have not 
selected topics at random, for we have been guided by the expressions of the majority. 


JANUARY 1—BEES AND POULTRY. 
—We think we are safe in saying that no 
special number that we ever published prov- 
ed so popular as our February 15th issue 
for 1912. In getting out another special 
number devoted to the interests of poultry- 
raising and beekeeping, we propose to sur- 
pass our former efforts and to get together 
the best material possible on poultry-raising 
from the beekeepers’ standpoint. 


FEBRUARY 1-—BEES AND FRUIT.— 
Qur Mareh 15th issue for 1912 has Seen 
used far and wide by beekeepers and fruit- 
growers alike to show the value of bees in 
large orchards. In the two years that have 
elapsed, however, so much new material has 
developed that in order to be entirely up to 
date it is really necessary to have another 
special number on the same subject. We 
have a wealth of material that has never 
before been given to the public. Extensive 
fruit-growers who are not especially inter- 
ested in honey-production will tell of the 
value of bees in orchards. 


MARCH 1—BEEKEEPING IN CIT- 
IES.—Probably few beekeepers realize the 
number of beekeepers there are in every 
large city. City beekeeping is a most in- 
teresting topic, and in addition to stories of 
beekeeping told by professional men we 
shall have diseussed various problems con- 
nected with bees in attics, on roofs, and in 
back lots. We also have a true story of a 
beekeeper in a city who was fined $100.00 
because his bees were considered a nuisance, 
and who afterward appealed to a higher 
court and won out. Good story. 


APRIL 1—BREEDING.—FEver since we 
first began having special numbers there 
have been requests on the part of a good 
many of our readers for a special number 
on breeding. We are glad that we are able 
to arrange for it this year, for it is a faet 
that very little is known in regard to breed- 
ing bees. Breeding is one of the most im- 
vortant subjects connected with our pursuit. 





We shall publish special articles by noted 
queen-breeders on qualifications of breeding 
queens. Queen-rearing both for the small 
beekeeper and the specialist will be fully 
diesussed. 


JUNE 1—MOVING BEES.—We our- 
selves expect to move three hundred colonies 
of bees to Florida, get a good honey erop, 
double the number of colonies, and move 
them back again in the spring. Details of 
moving by boat, wagon, auto-truck, and by 
rail will be fully deseribed and illustrated, 
and other large beekeepers having experi- 
ence along this line have also promised arti- 
cles for this number. 


AUGUST 1--CROP AND MARKET 
REPORTS.—There has never yet been a 
systematic effort put forth for the compil- 
ing and publishing of comprehensive crop 
and market reports from various parts of 
the country. In 1914 we are going to make 
the effort of our lives to get telegraph re- 
ports from important fields, such as the 
clover-belt, Texas, Colorado, Idaho, and 
California. ete. These will be published 
right along as soon as we ean get them, but 
in this August Ist issue we shall have a 
grand summary of the erop reports and 
conditions of the market in general. No bee- 
keeper skould miss this important number. 


SEPTEMBER 1—WINTERING. — We 
have not learned all there is to be learned 
in regard to wintering. A number of special- 
ists are going to make experiments during 
the winter of 1913-14, which experiments 
will be published in this number. We shall 
also give our own experience summed up 
as to the feasibility of wintering northern 
apiaries in the South. 


IS NOT ALL THIS WORTH WHILE? 


We have now given you our plan for 1914. 
If you are trying to make the most out of 
your bees we feel sure you can not afford 
to miss such a wealth of information as the 
subseription price, $1.00, will bring you. 
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